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BAPTISM. — ZION  S  CAMP. 

In  the  winter  of  1828,  Father  John 
Smith  received  a  letter  from  his  nephew 
Joseph,  who  then  lived  in  western  New 
York,  in  which  a  very  striking  prediction 
occurred,  foretelling  awful  judgments 
upon  the  present  generation  because  of 
wickedness  and  unbelief.  The  letter 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  George  A.,  who,  but  a  boy  of  eleven 
years,  was  capable  of  appreciating  the 
statements  it  contained,  which  he  treas- 
ured in  his  memory.  His  father  ob- 
served on  reading  them:  "That  Joseph 
writes  like  a  prophet!" 

In  August,  1830,  the  father  of  the  Pro- 
phet and  his  brother  Don  Carlos  visited 
their  relatives  in  Potsdam  and  vicinity. 
They  brought  with  them  a  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  which  they  left  with 
Brother  George  A's  father,  while  they 
went  on  to  visit  Father  Asael  Smith  and 
family.  During  their  absence  George 
A.  and  his  mother  read  a  great  deal  in 
the  strange  new  book  or  "Golden  Bible" 
as  it  was  popularly  called.  The  neigh- 
bors, who  often  came  in  and  heard  por- 
tions of  it  read,  ridiculed  it  and  offered 
many  objections  to  its  contents.  These, 
young  George  A.  soon  found  himself 
trying  to  answer,  and  although  he  pro- 
fessed no  belief  in  the  book  himself, 
having  in  fact  noted  many  serious  objec- 
tions to  it,  he  was  so  successful  in  refut- 
ing the  charges  the  neighbors  brought 
against  it  that  they  generally  turned  from 
the  argument  discomfited,  with  the  ob- 
servation to  his  mother  that  her  boy  was 
a  little  too  smart  for  them. 


When  his  uncle  and  Don  Carlos  re- 
turned, George  •  A.  laid  before  them  his 
objections,  which  he  believed  to  be  un- 
answerable. His  uncle  took  them  up 
carefully,  quoted  the  Scriptures  upon  the 
subject,  showed  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Record  and  was  so  successful  as 
to  entirely  remove  every  objection 
and  to  convince  him  that  it  was  just 
what  it  purported  to  be.  George  A. 
from  that  time  ever  after  advocated  the 
divine  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon. He  was  also  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  religion,  and  not  being  suf- 
ficiently instructed  by  his  relatives  hovv 
to  obtain  it,  after  they  had  left,  he  at- 
tended a  protracted  series  of  Congrega- 
tional revival  meetings.  These  lasted 
seventeen  days  and  effected  the  conver- 
sion of  every  sinner  in  Potsdam  who  at- 
tended them,  except  George  A.,  who 
went  to  the  meetings  regularly,  sat  in 
the  gallery  listening  attentively,  but 
waited  in  vain  for  the  sensation  of  reli- 
gion, which  should  bring  him  down  to  the 
anxious  bench.  Finally  prayers  and  ex- 
hortations having  failed,  the  minister. 
Rev.  Frederick  E.  Cannon,  pronounced 
him  reprobate  and  sealed  him  up  unto 
eternal  damnation,  saying,"Thy  blood  be 
upon  thine  own  head!"  Nine  times  he 
thus  delivered  this  inoffensive  but  un- 
satisfied seeker  for  religion  to  the  buffer- 
ings of  Satan  and  the  burning  of  an 
endless  hell. 

During  this  time   George  A's   father 
had    become    convinced    of  the  truth; 
two  Elders  having  visited  the  neighbor- 
hood and  preached  the   restoration   of 
I  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Holy  Priesthood. 
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On  January  9th,  1832,  he  was  baptized, 
having  to  get  up  from  a  bed  of  sickness 
for  that  purpose.  He  had  been  afflicted 
for  a  long  time,  being  unable  to  even 
walk  as  far  as  the  barn  near  his  house, 
and  when  he  proposed  to  go  out  into 
the  cold  and  be  baptized,  the  neighbors 
freely  predicted  that  the  water  would 
kill  him.  George  A.  cut  the  ice  in  the 
river  and  cleared  a  path  through  two 
feet  of  frozen  snow  for  a  distance  of 
forty  rods,  to  facilitate  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony,  which  he  witnessed. 
From  the  time  of  his  baptism  under 
these  circumstances  his  father  improved 
in  health,  was  soon  after  ordained  an 
Elder  and  began  to  preach.  This  change 
in  the  life  of  one,  who  had  been  so  faith- 
ful and  dutiful  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational church,  called  out  great  oppo- 
sition to  him.  Ministers  followed  him 
about  in  the  field  of  his  missionary  labors 
and  attempted  to  refute  his  testimony 
and  overthrow  his  arguments.  But  their 
efforts  to  destroy  only  developed  the 
ability  of  Elder  Smith  to  prove  his  ground 
and  substantiate  the  truth  he  was  com- 
missioned to  proclaim.  Finally  he  ar- 
ranged for  meetings  in  his  own  village 
and  astonished  his  neighbors  and  friends 
with  the  display  of  Scripture  lore  he 
had  acquired  and  the  fluency  of  his 
reasoning. 

A  certain  Methodist  minister  named 
Hall,  attempted  to  reply  to  the  discourse 
that  had  been  delivered.  The  people  of 
Potsdam  had  all  been  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent, except  John  Smith's  family.  How- 
ever, George  A.,  then  fifteen  years  old, 
went  to  the  meeting.  Among  other 
things  Mr.  Hall  assailed  was  modern 
revelation.  He  quoted  Revelation,  xxii, 
18,  and  wildly  denounced  any  one  who 
should  proclaim  the  possibility  of  new 
revelation  being  added  to  the  sacred 
word.  He  said  that  after  John  wrote 
that  Revelation  the  canon  of  Scripture 
was  full  and  that  nothing  had  been  re- 
vealed from  heaven  since.  He  also 
stated  that  the  Book  of  Revelation  was 
the  last  which  John  wrote.  At  this  as- 
sertion George  A.  leaned  forward  and 
looked  the  minister  very  closely  in  the 
eye,  causing  him  to  blush  deeply  and  to 


stammer  out  the  remainder  of  his  dis- 
course with  much  hesitation  and  con- 
fusion. At  the  close  of  the  services 
about  forty  of  the  congregation  gathered 
around  George  A.,  and  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  sermon.  He  replied: 
"I  am  surprised  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Hall 
should  so  deliberately  lie  about  a  matter 
that  everybody  can  know  by  looking  in 
their  family  Bibles.  It  is  shown  by  the 
chronology  and  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
the  three  epistles  and  also  the  gospel  of 
St.  John  were  written  long  after  the 
Revelation." 

"A  few  days  after  Mr.  Hall's  meeting,'' 
says  our  autobiography,  "Mr.  ^ohn  Doro- 
thy, an  influential  and  wealthy  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  or  Congregational 
church  proposed  to  me  that  if  I  would 
leave  my  father  and  pledge  myself  never 
to  become  a  Mormon  and  commence 
immediately  to  go  to  school,  he  would 
warrant  me  seven  years  education  with- 
out its  costing  me  a  dollar,  that  he  was 
authorized  to  assure  me  that  there  should 
be  no  failure,  as  the  Young  Men's  Educa-  HP 
tional  Society  wished  me  to  study  divin" 
ity  and  become  a  Presbyterian  minister.. 
I  told  him  that  Mr.  Cannon,  his  minister, 
had  sealed  me  up  unto  eternal  damna* 
tion  and  I  would  consequently  be  unfit 
for  a  minister.  He  replied,  that  would 
make  no  difference.  I  told  him  the  rea- 
son why  it  would  make  no  difference 
was  that  Mr.  Cannon  had  no  authority 
from  God  and  I  would  not  preach  with- 
out authority  as  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters did.  He  then  said  I  might  choose 
my  profession  and  I  should  have  the 
education  anyway,  if  I  would  agree  never 
to  join  the  Mormons.  I  had  always  de- 
sired a  liberal  education  but  I  told  him 
that  my  father  was  sick  and  that  the  Fifth 
Commandment  required  me  to  honor  my 
father  and  mother  and  it  was  my  duty  to 
stay  and  take  care  of  them  as  I  was 
their  only  dependence.  He  replied: 
"Your  father  and  mother  have  dishon- 
ored themselves  by 'becoming  Mormons. 
Take  my  advice  and  I  will  insure  you  a 
liberal  education,  and  you  may  become 
a  member  of  Congress.  I  will  guarantee 
that  you  shall  have  as  good  an  education 
as  can  be  got,  without  its  costing  you  a 
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farthing  but  your  time  in  getting  it,  and 
the  wealthiest  members  of  the  church 
are  ready  to  back  me  up  in  what  I  am 
saying!" 

This  was  a  great  temptation  to  a 
young  man  whose  mind  was  bright  and 
who  had  already  learned  enough  to 
know  the  value  of  a  thorough  education 
and  to  desire  it.  But  George  A.  had 
been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
getting  a  knowledge  of  religious  truth. 
He  had  been  counselled  by  his  uncle  and 
his  parents  to  pray  for  it,  and  had  already 
acquired  the  habit  of  praying  secretly. 
Until  he  should  learn  the  will  of  God 
concerning  himself  he  was  not  willing  to 
make  any  such  engagement  as  was  pro- 
posed by  his  philanthropic  friends.  He 
continued  his  prayers  and  was  finally 
convinced  that  he  should  be  baptized. 
Therefore,  on  the  tenth  of  September, 
1832,  he  was  led  into  the  water  by  Elder 
Joseph  H.  Wakefield,  and  received  that 
ordinance,  and  was  confirmed  by  Elder 
Solomon  Humphrey.  These  same 
Elders  had  administered  the  ordinances 
to  his  parents. 

For  two  years  George  A.  had  per- 
formed the  greater  part  of  the  labor  on 
his  father's  /arm,  but  in  the  winter  of 
1832-3,  he -attended  school,  and  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  studying  the  Gos- 
pel and  its  requirements.  He  had  many 
temptations  during  this  period.  The 
spirit  of  the  ef  il  one  harrassed  him  con- 
tinually, trying  to  break  down  his  faith 
and  to  create  doubts  respecting  the 
rightfulness  of  his  obedience  to  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Gospel.  These  feelings 
he  manfully  struggled  against,  sought 
the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  finally  con- 
quered. On  the  first  of  May,  1833,  he 
started  with  his  parents  to  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  the  gathering  place  of  the  Saints. 
They  arrived  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that 
month,  and  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  LProphet  Joseph  and  by  the  Saints 
who  had  gathered  there,  numbering 
about  five  hundred. 

On  the  journey,  a  man  that  had  been 
baptized,  and  that  Brother  John  Smith 
was  assisting  to  gather  with  him,  apos- 
tatized because  one  of  his  horses  died. 
He  said  he  did  not  think  God  would 


permit  his  horse  to  die  on  the  way  if  it 
was  His  will  for  them  to  gather  to  Kirt- 
land. Soon  after  their  arrival,  another 
family  left  the  Church  on  equally  valid 
grounds.  They  had  been  invited  to  re- 
side, temporarily,  with  the  Prophet's 
family,  and  Joseph's  wife  had  offered 
them  a  cup  of  tea  at  supper  time.  They 
said  they  had  seen  the  Prophet  come 
down  from  the  room  where  revelations 
were  given,  and  drink  tea  and  coffee, 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  They 
assigned  this  as  the  chief  reason  for  their 
apostacy. 

Immediately  on  reaching  Kirtland, 
George  A.  became  interested  in  affairs 
of  the  Church.  He  was  delighted  with 
his  cousin,  the  Prophet,  whom  he*  had 
never  seen  before.  He  was  on  hand  for 
any  duty  required,  and  spent  many 
nights  guarding  the  houses  of  the 
brethren  who  were  in  much  danger 
from  mobs.  His  days  were  occupied  as 
follows:  "I  was  engaged  during  the 
summer  and  fall  quarrying  and  hauling 
rock  for  the  Kirtland  Temple,  attending 
masons  and  performing  other  labor  about 
its  walls.  It  was  built  of  bluish  sand- 
stone, and  the  basement  story,  corners, 
windows,  caps  and  sills  were  of  neatly 
cut  stone.  The  body  of  the  building 
was  carried  up  with  rough  stone,  and 
afterwards,  cemented  and  finished  off  to 
match  the  basement.  The  first  two 
loads  of  rock  taken  to  the  Temple 
ground,  were  hauled  from  Stanard's 
quarry  by  Harvey  Stanley  and  myself." 

Soon  after  arriving  in  Kirtland,  Father 
John  Smith  purchased  a  small  farm 
about  two  miles  from  the  Temple.  He 
cleared  ten  acres  of  the  heavily  timbered 
land,  and  built  a  log  house  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  family.  In  the 
spring  of  1834,  this  house  was  finished  by 
Brigham  Young,  who  had  been  employed 
to  lay  the  floors  and  do  some  other 
carpenter  work  on  it.  While  thus  occu- 
pied, George  A.  first  met  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  man,  whom  he  was 
destined  to  be  associated  with  in  a  long 
career,  characterized  by  some  of  the 
most  trying  scenes  and  thrilling  events 
which  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  men. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  the  first  event  in 
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Bro.  George  A's  life,  of  great  historical 
importance  occurred.  It  was  his  journey 
with  "Zion's  Camp"  to  Missouri.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  autobiogra- 
phy contain  an  account  of  interesting 
incidents  which  marked  that  memor- 
able pilgrimage: 

"I  was  selected  by  President  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  to  accompany  him  to  Missouri, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  revelation  concern- 
ing Zion,  given  in  Kirtland,  February, 
1834,  being  then  in  my  seventeenth  year. 
My  father  furnished  me  with  a  musket 
generally  known  as  a  Queen's  Arm,  a  pair 
of  pantaloons  made  of  bed  ticking,  a 
pair  of  common  cotton  shirts,  a  straw 
hat,,  cloth  coat  and  vest,  a  blanket,  a  pair 
of  new  boots  and  an  extra  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  pantaloons,  which  my  mother 
packed  up  in  a  knapsack  made  of  apron 
check.  In  this  fit  out,  May  5,  1834,  I 
started  with  my  brethren  in  the  company 
called  Zion's  Camp.  I  was  large  for  my 
age,  my  eyes,  which  were  always  very 
weak,  were  inflamed.  The  first  day  we 
traveled  twenty-seven  miles;  I  slept  in  the 
barn  of  Mr.  Ford  in  the  town  of  Streets- 
borough;  my  new  boots  blistered  my 
feet  severely,  and  Joseph  gave  me  a  pair 
of  his  own,  which  were  a  great  relief 
to  me.    *        *        * 

"On  Friday,  the  16th,  I  got  into  the 
wagon  to  ride  a  short  distance  with 
Presidents  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  and 
Brother  Ezra  Thayre.  We  were  travel- 
ing through  a  thicket  of  small  timber  of 
recent  growth — Brother  Joseph  said:  'I 
feel  much  depressed  in  spirits,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed  here  at 
some  time.  When  a  man  of  God  passes 
through  a  place  where  much  blood  has 
been  shed  he  will  feel  depressed  in 
spirits  and  feel  lonesome  and  uncom- 
fortable.' We  soon  came  out  of  the 
timber  where  a  large  farm  had  been 
cleared,  and  to  the  left  of  the  road  was  a 
mound  sixty  feet  high,  occupying  about 
an  acre  of  ground,  set  all  over  with 
apple  trees,  which  were  growing  in  a 
very  thrifty  manner.  We  went  to  the 
mound,  found  that  holes  had  been  dug 
into  it,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  it 
was  filled  with  human  bones.  Hyrum 
said  he  believed  that  a  great  army  had 


sometime  been  slain  and  piled  up  and 
covered  with  earth — an  ancient  manner 
of  burying  the  dead  from  a  battlefield. 
The  country  for  miles  around  was 
level.    *        *        * 

"Saturday,  the  17th,  we  camped  in  the 
township  of  Wayne,  in  Indiana;  myself 
and  many  of  the  brethren  were  much 
fatigued  and  sore  footed,  and  our  stock- 
ings wet  with  blood,  we  having  traveled 
forty  miles.  I  called  at  a  house  and 
drank  the  first  buttermilk  I  ever  drank 
in  my  life.  I  told  the  company  what  I 
had  been  drinking,  when  they  produced 
a  bucket  and  desired  me  to  get  them 
some.  I  went  and  "got  a  bucket  full. 
They  all  drank  heartily  until  it  came  to 

R O ,  who  complained  that  the 

bucket  was  one  which  the  horses  drank 
out  of.  I  told  him  if  he  had  seen  the 
churn  he  would  not  -complain  of  the 
bucket.  I  need  not  say  they  drank  all 
the  buttermilk  and  sent  for  more.     *      * 

"Tuesday,  June  3d.  During  our  noon 
halt  near  the  place  where  the  town  of 
Pittsfield  now  stands,  Joseph  stood  on  a 
wagon  wheel  and  made  a  speech  to  the 
Camp.  He  said  the  Lord  was  displeased 
with  us,  that  our  murmuring  and  fault- 
finding and  want  of  humility  had  kindled 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  against  us,  and 
that  a  severe  scourge  would  come  upon 
the  Camp,  and  many  would  die  like 
sheep  with  the  rot.  He,  said,  'I  cannot 
help  it,  it  must  come,  but  by  repentance 
and  humility  and  the  prayer  of  faith,  the 
chastisement  may  be  alleviated,  but  can- 
not be  entirely  turned  away,  for  as  the 
Lord  lives,  this  Camp  must  suffer  a 
severe  scourge  for  their  wickedness  and 
rebellion.  I  say  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.' 

"This  prophesy  struck  me  to  the  heart. 
I  thought  we  should  probably  get  into  a 
battle  with  the  mob  and  some  of  us  get 
killed.  Little  thought  I  that  within 
four  weeks  a  dozen  of  my  brethren  would 
be  laid  in  the  ground  without  coffins  by 
the  fell  hand  of  the  plague;  but  so  it 
was,  and  I  learned  ever  after  to  heed  the 
counsels  of  the  Prophet  and  not  murmur 
at  the  dispensations  of  Providence.    *    * 

"June  25th.  Last  night,  many  of  the 
brethren  were  violently  attacked   with 
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cholera,  their  moans  were  truly  terrific, 
some  falling  to  the  ground  while  they 
were  on  guard.  Joseph  and  Hyrum  at- 
tempted to  administer  and  rebuke  the 
disease,  but  they  were  also  seized  with 
the  cramp;  to  use  Hyrum's  description: 
'It  seized  us  like  the  talons  of  a  hawk.' 
The  Prophet  Joseph  took  a  full  share  of 
the  fatigues  of  the  entire  journey,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  care  of  providing  for  the 
Camp  and  presiding  over  it,  he  walked 
most  of  the  time,  and  had  a  full  propor- 
tion of  blistered,  bloody  and  sore  feet, 
which  was  the  natural  result  of  walking 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  miles  a  day  in 
a  hot  season  of  the  year;  but  during  the 
entire  trip  he  never  uttered  a  murmur  or 
complaint,  while  most  of  the  men  in  the 
Camp  complained  to  him  of  sore  toes, 
blistered  feet,  long  drives,  scanty  supply 
of   provisions,   poor    quality   of  bread, 


bad  corndodger,  frouzy  butter,  strong 
honey,  maggotty  bacon  and  cheese,  etc. 
Even  a  dog  could  not  bark  at  some  of 
the  men  without  their  murmuring  at 
Joseph;  if  they  had  to  camp  with  bad 
water,  it  would  nearly  cause  rebellion; 
yet  we  were  the  Camp  of  Zion,  and  many 
of  us  were  prayerless,  thoughtless,  care- 
less, heedless,  foolish  or  devilish,  and 
yet  we  did  not  know  it.  Joseph  had  to 
bear  with  us  and  tutor  us  like  children. 
There  were  many,  however,  in  the 
Camp,  who  never  murmured  and  were 
always  ready  and  willing  to  do  as  our 
leader  desired." 

On  arriving  at  their  destination,  this 
celebrated  Camp  dispersed,  the  mem- 
bers receiving  honorable  discharges 
signed  by  the  commanding  officers.  Bro. 
George  A's  was  dated  July  3d,  1834, 
signed  by  Lyman  Wight,  Major  General. 


CONTINUOUS    REVELATION. 


The  self  styled  orthodox  churches  of 
our  day  take  shelter  under  the  comfort- 
able conclusion  that  no  more  revelation 
is  needed,  and  that  no  more  revelation 
is  permitted  by  the  ancient  scriptures; 
and,  further,  that  those  who  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  claim  the  blessing  of  present 
revelation,  render  themselves  liable  to 
all  the  plagues  written  in  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  the  Divine.  With  these 
views  inculcated  in  their  minds  from 
youth  up,  by  their  parents  and  preachers, 
however  honest  and  pure  of  heart  they 
may  be,  they  cannot  believe  in  a  divine 
record  like  the  Book  of  Mormon,  or  any 
other  modern  revelation,  until  they  are 
made  to  see  the  error  of  this  false  no- 
tion. Hence  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
the  necessity  of  present  revelation  is  the 
first  point  upon  which  honest  inquirers 
must  be  satisfied,  before  they  can  feel  at 
liberty  to  believe  the  great  truths  con- 
nected with  the  ushering  in  of  the  Dis- 
pensation of  the  Fulness  of  Times. 

The  fact  that  no  doctrine  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  so  fully  explained  in  the  Bible  that 
all  people  understand  it  correctly  and 
alike,  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for 


the  necessity  of  present' revelation.  But 
as  no  reason,  however  strong,  can  be 
sufficiently  so  if  it  is  prohibited  by  the 
word  of  God,  let  us  see  whether  there 
really  exists  any  prohibition  in  the  word 
of  God  to  His  giving  more  of  His  will 
to  man.  The  scripture  which  bears  the 
strongest  appearance  of  this  is  found  in 
Revelation,  twenty-second  chapter  and 
eighteenth  verse:  "If  any  man  shall  add 
unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto 
him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this 
book."  Now,  what  book  was  here  meant 
to  which  nothing  was  to  be  added  ?  Was 
it  the  Bible?  No,  for  there  was  no  such 
book  in  existence  at  that  time  as  the 
Bible,  nor  until  many  years  after  this  in- 
junction was  given.  Some  of  the  Epis- 
tles now  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  scattered  among  all  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Palestine,  while 
others  were  not  yet  written,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  the  Bible  that  was  meant  by 
John  when  he  said,  "Whoso  addeth  to  the 
words  of  this  book,"  etc.,  but  it  must  have 
been  that  particular  book,  the  Revelation, 
which  he  was  then  completing,  that  was 
contemplated  in  the  commandment. 
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If  it  were  possible  that  the  Lord  in- 
tended there  should  be  no  more  Scrip- 
tures given  after  the  writing  of  that  Rev- 
elation, then  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
must  be  rejected,  because  it  was  written 
several  years  after  the  Revelation,  and 
John  was  liable  to  have  all  the  plagues 
which  were  written  in  that  book  added 
to  him,  because  of  adding  his  Gospel 
after  the  Revelation  was  written;  but  the 
fact  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  afterwards, 
is  good  and  sufficient  proof  that  it  was 
not  meant  there  should  be  no  more  rev- 
elation given,  no  more  scriptures  writ- 
ten, or  that  the  Lord  would  do  no  more 
great  things  in  the  earth,  but  only  to 
prohibit  any  addition  to  that  particular 
Revelation. 

The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the 
Lord's  commandment  to  Israel  through 
Moses,  in  Deuteronomy,  fourth  chapter 
and  second  verse:  "Ye  shall  not  add 
unto  the  word  which  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it," 
etc.  It  is  evident  that  the  Lord  intended 
this  to  prohibit  any  addition  to  the  law 
only,  and  not  to  prohibit  all  further 
prophesyings,  for  if  so,  all  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
New,  would  have  to  be  set  aside  as  for- 
bidden, and  no  sane  person  could  take 
this  view  of  it. 

So  very  far  were  Moses  and  John  from 
taking  the  view  that  the  schools,  profes- 
sors, and  Christians  of  the  present  day- 
take  of  the  discontinuance  of  revelations 
and  prophecies,  that  Moses  said  he 
'would  to  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people 
were  Prophets,"  and  prophesied  himself 
that  the  Lord  would  raise  up  a  Prophet 
like  unto  him,  meaning  Christ;  and  John, 
some  eight  or  ten  years  after  the  Revela- 
tion, wrote  his  Gospel,  knowing  there 
was  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not, 
for  it-had  been  given  in  the  Revelation 
itself,  tenth  chapter  and  eleventh  verse; 
"Thou  must  prophesy  again  before  many 
peoples  and  nations,  and  tongues,  and 
kings."  From  these  sayings  we  see 
plainly  that  Moses  and  John  considered 
the  way  was  perfectly  clear  for  more 
revelations  and  prophesyings,  as  indeed 
it  was,  and  is  to-day,  and  ever  will  be. 

The  Bible  is  replete  in  every  part  with 


promises  of  revelations,  prophecies,  vis- 
ions, and  marvellous  wonders  to  be 
wrought  in  the  latter  times.  Jesus  said, 
Matthew,  twenty-fourth  chapter,  four- 
teenth verse:  "This  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world 
for  a  witness  unto  all  nations,  and  then 
shall  the  end  come."  Paul,  also,  in  con- 
templating this  great  latter-day  work, 
wrote  to  the  Ephesians,  first  chapter, 
tenth  verse:  "That  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  fulness  of  times  he  might  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both 
which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on 
earth;  even  in  Him."  John,  also,  in  the 
famous  Revelation  which  Christians  be- 
lieve forbids  more  revelations,  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  sixth  verse,  teaches 
that  another  angel  was  to  come,  "having 
the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  to 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to 
every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,"  and  this  was  not  to  be  in 
his  day,  nor  in  any  previous  time,  but  as 
is  stated  in  the  first  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  "which  must  be  hereafter,"  al- 
luding evidently  to  the  day  in  which  we 
live. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  see  unmistak- 
ably that  instead  of  these  great  Prophets 
and  Apostles  declaring  anything  against 
further  revelations,  they  all  taught  that 
there  was  to  be  revelation,  ministering 
of  angels,  and  a  restoration  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Kingdom,  which  Kingdom  is 
now  set  up,  and  the  Gospel  thereof  is 
being  preached  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
the  Elders  of  the  Church  have  to  meet 
and  carefully  remove,  is  the  popular 
opinion  that  the  canon  of  Scripture  is 
full,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  more  rev- 
elation. 

Another  supposed  objection  to  further 
revelation  is  contained  in  Paul's  words 
to  Timothy,  second  epistle,  third  chap- 
ter, fifteenth  verse:  "From  a  child  thou 
hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salva- 
tion." Let  us  inquire  how  could  the  law 
of  Moses  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  were  the  scriptures 
that  Timothy  had  known  from  his  youth 
up,  make  him  wise  unto  salvation?    Sim- 
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ply  by  showing  him  that  Christ  was  to 
come,  and  by  directing  his  attention  to 
the  new  dispensation,  so  that  he  might 
discern  it  when  it  should  come.  Cer- 
tainly the  Scriptures  could  not  baptize 
Timothy  for  the  remission  of  his  sins,  nor 
■confirm  upon  him  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  They  could  only  be 
to  him  a  "sure  word  of  prophecy"  unto 
which  he,  and  all  others  who  are  seeking 
after  truth,  would  do  well  that  they  take 
heed  until  "the  day  dawn,  and  the  day 
star  arise  in  their  hearts."  If,  indeed,  as 
Christians  would  have  all  believe,  that 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  able 
to  save  Timothy,  they  could  save  us  as 
well.  Then  what  would  be  the  use  of 
the  writings  of  Paul  and  the  other  Apos- 
tles, which  are  now  considered  quite  as 
good  Scriptures,  and  rather  better  than 
those  which  Timothy  had?  Take  what- 
ever view  we  may,  from  the  Bible,  of  the 
proposition  that  there  is  to  be  no  more 
revelation,  it  turns  out  in  every  way 
ridiculously  absurd.  There  is  no-  such 
sentiment  contained  or  conveyed  there- 
in; on  the  contrary,  the  book  abounds  in 
every  part  with  predictions  and  promises 
of  further  revelations,  the  most  definite 
and  extensive,  which  are  fulfilling  and 
are  vet  to  be  fulfilled. 


Having  seen  that  there  is  no  Bible  rea- 
son for  rejecting  continuous  revelation,  I 
would  urge  the  readers  of  the  Contrib- 
utor, and  especially  that  portion  of 
them  who  are  being  sent  forth  from  time 
time  to  preach  the  Gospel,  that  they  seek 
diligently  for  the  knowledge  of  God. 
which  comes  by  faith,  through  the  inspir- 
ations of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  contained  in  the  Bible, 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  with  other  good  books,  until, 
like  the  well  instructed  scribe,  you  are 
abundantly  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  within  you;  and  this  not  be- 
cause it  is  written  in  the  books,  but  be- 
cause it  has  been  revealed  unto  you,  and 
you  are  commanded  to  testify  of  it 
to  others,  by  the  authority  of  the  holy 
Priesthood  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Therefore,  as  has  been  commit- 
ted unto  us,  so  we  deliver  to  you,  that 
you  believe  in,  and  teach  the  importance 
of  continuous  revelation. 

F.  JJ.  Richards. 


It  is  a  certain  spot  or  blot  of  the  age 
to  envy  merit. 

We   are   inclined    by   nature   to   love 
mankind. 


THE   ECHO   CANYON   WAR. 


LOT   SMITH'S   NARRATIVE. 

The  express  sent  from  the  bluffs  of 
Green  River,  reporting  progress  of  my 
labors,  was  carried  by  Edwin  Booth. 
It  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  a 
single  horseman,  liable  to  run  upon  the 
enemy  at  any  hour,  but  he  was  courag- 
eous and  discreet,  and  meant  every 
word  of  it  when  he  said  they  were  wel- 
come to  him  if  they  caught  him.  He 
reached  headquarters  all  right  and  de- 
livered the  dispatch.  The  following 
communication  was  received  in  response: 

Headquarters  Eastern  Expedition, 
Camp  Yellow  Creek,  Oct.  14,  1857. 
Major  Lot  Smith: 

I  am  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account 


of  your  success  on  your  mission,  and 
trust  you  will  continue  to  be  blessed 
in  carrying  out  instructions  given.  I 
wish  you  to  keep  a  good  look  out 
on  your  rear  as  well  as  ahead,  so 
as  not  to  be  surprised  by  any  fresh 
arrival  of  troops.  Furnish  your  men 
and  as  many  others  as  you  conven- 
iently can  with  supplies  of  clothing 
and  food  from  any  of  the  trains  when 
you  have  a  good  chance.  Remain  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  camp  till  you  re- 
ceive further  orders,  not  neglecting 
every  opportunity  to  burn  their  trains, 
stampede  their  stock,  and  keep  them 
under  arms  by  night  surprises,  so  that 
they  will  be  worn  out.  I  have  sent  a 
spring  wagon  to  Bridger  for  the  wounded 
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man.  Draw  on  Callister  for  supplies  as 
you  may  need.  Keep  up  communica- 
tion with  Major  McAllister,  who  has  gone 
out  on  the  Oregon  road.  May  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  bless  you  and  help  you  to 
hedge  up  the  way  of  our  enemies,  and 
cause  them  to  leave  our  Territory.  If 
we  could  learn  of  a  surety  that  they  pur- 
posed making  winter  quarters  at  Fort 
Hall,  we  would  cease  molesting  them. 

Your  brother  in  Christ, 

(Signed)  Daniel  H.  Wells. 

P.S. — Let  Livingston  &  Kinkead's  and 
Gilbert  &  Gerrish's  trains,  with  goods 
intended  for  the  city,  pass.  Treat  Perry's 
as  any  other  Government  train,  unless 
they  turn  and  go  back.  Make  no  differ- 
ence in  your  operations  because  of  any 
prisoners  the  troops  may  have.    D.H.  W. 

After  meeting  Captain  Haight  and 
company,  W.  H.  Hickman  came  to  me 
and  reported  that  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
was  located  near  Mountaineer  Fort, 
where  we  had  burned  the  first  trains. 
We  went  up  there  and  found  the  team- 
sters of  the  three  trains  which  had  been 
destroyed.  They  asked  me  if  we  had 
come  to  take  the  cattle.  I  told  them  we 
wanted  a  few,  and  gathering  up  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  head,  Hickman  took 
them  into  the  valley.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  train  men,  who 
said  they  had  enough  government  bull- 
whacking  to  last  them  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  I  was  glad  to  find  my  brave 
friend  Simpson  again,  for  we  had  run 
short  of  supplies,  and  I  could  reasonably 
expect  that  he  would  treat  us  generous- 
ly, as  we  had  given  him  a  fair  show 
when  we  burnt  his  train.  He  said  they 
were  going  to  run  short  of  flour  and 
bacon,  but  for  us  to  help  ourselves.  We 
took  such  supplies  as  we  needed,  but  left 
them  all  the  flour  but  ten  sacks,  and  we 
only  took  two  of  bacon.  Here  I  met  a 
man  who  was  a  prisoner  at  Bridger  when 
I  left  there.  He  reminded  me  of  the 
fact,  and  said  that  he  saw  me  and  my 
command  there,  and  that  we  were  a  fine 
lot  of  men.  I  asked  him  how  many. 
He  replied  that  he  would  estimate  them 
at  five  hundred.  General  Wells  had  told 
us  that  our  numbers  would  be  magnified 
in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  and  it  proved 


to  be  so.  We  passed  during  all  the  fall 
for  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
men,  while  in  fact  the  whole  number 
never  exceeded  at  any  time  one  hundred, 
and  generally  was  not  half  that  many. 

I  suppose  that  after  we  left  them  the 
teamsters  took  all  the  stock  remaining 
to  Ham's  fork.  We  returned  to  the 
Sandy  to  see  if  other  trains  were  coming, 
but  fortunately  for  them  and  for  us  also 
we  met  no  more  trains.  Our  success 
had  warmed  our  blood  and  the  boys 
were  only  too  eager  for  an  encounter. 
President  Young  said  it  was  providential 
for  all  parties,  for  if  we  had  burned  an- 
other train  we  would  have  been  com- 
pelled before  the  end  of  winter  to  feed 
the  enemy  to  keep  them  from  starving. 

From  Sandy  we  started  toward  their 
main  camp  but  stopped  on  Black's  fork. 
I  proposed  to  my  bed-fellow,  Mark  Big- 
ler,  that  we  go  early  in  the  morning  to  a 
neighboring  high  peak  'known  as  "the 
look  out"  to  take  observations.  The 
\  morning  was  foggy  and  we  got  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  summit  when 
we  discovered  some  men  there  before  us. 
We  took  them  for  the  enemy,  for  their 
action  indicated  that  they  were  not  as 
composed  as  Saints  ought  to  be,  and 
we  started  to  retreat.  The  distance 
to  camp,  being  three  miles,  was  too 
far  to  run,  so  we  concluded  to  make 
the  best  of  it  and  walk.  We  were 
soon  overtaken,  but  found  that  in- 
stead of  troops  the  early  risers  were 
O.  P.  Rockwell  and  Thomas  Rich 
with  about  thirty  men.  This  rein- 
forcement increased  my  command  to 
nearly  eighty  men.  With  these  we  felt 
ready  to  proceed  on  up  the  river  to 
Ham's  fork  and  reconnoitre  the  situation 
of  the  army  and  see  what  the  troops 
were  doing.  Rockwell  and  I  were  good 
friends,  on  the  following  basis:  I  did  as 
I  pleased  and  he,  regularly,  damned  me 
for  it.  When  we  arrived  within  sight  of 
the  camp,  I  discovered  a  herd  of  cattle 
numbering  about  fourteen  hundred  head 
on  the  bottom  lands  below.  We  were 
on  the  bluff.  I  told  Porter  we  would 
take  those  cattle.  He  said  that  was  just 
like  me.  The  stock  was  left  there  as  a 
trap  laid  on  purpose  to  catch  me.    The 
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troops  had  found  out  what  a  damphool  I 
was,  and  that  I  didn't  know  any  better 
than  to  put  my  foot  into  that  kind  of 
a  trap.  The  willows  were  full  of  artillery, 
and  the  minute  I  exposed  myself  among 
the  stock  they  would  blow  me  and  my 
command  higher  than  Gilderoy's  kite. 
I  told  him  to  sit  down  and  I  would  go 
and  take  the  cattle  myself.  He  replied 
very  roughly  that  he  would  see  me  in 
"limbo"  first,  and  said  that  he  had  waited 
forty  years  for  such  a  chance,  and  now  I 
wanted  to  spoil  it.  While  he  stopped  to 
survey  the  situation  with  his  glass,  I 
started  down  the  bluff,  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  men  being  able  to  keep  up 
as  we  rushed  down  the  steep  descent. 
Porter  came  on  in  a  terrible  rage,  swear- 
ing at  me  for  going  so  fast,  and  at  the 
men  for  being  so  slow.  He  wanted  me 
to  wait  for  them  all  to  catch  up.  There 
was,  however,  no  time  to  wait.  We  had 
to  run  about  two  miles  to  reach  the  cat- 
tle, and  by  the  time  we  got  to  them  the 
guards  had  yoked  up  teams  to  three 
wagons  and  started  with  the  herd  at 
doublequick  pace  for  camp.  We  inter- 
cepted them,  unyoked  the  cattle  and 
turned  their  heads  the  other  way,  so  that 
the  poor  cattle  which  had  been  in  the 
rear  were  now  in  front.  The  boys  then 
gave  a  shout,  such  as-  imported  steers 
never  heard  before,  and  the  latter  started 
away  pell  mell,  trodding  many  of  the 
poorer  under  their  feet  and  killing  half 
a  dozen  of  them.  The  guards  were 
frightened  as  badly  as  the  cattle  and 
looked  as  pale  as  death.  They  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  if  we  were  going  to  take 
the  stock.  I  replied  that  it  looked  a  little 
as  if  we  would.  Captain  Roupe,  the  head 
wagon  master  (the  same  man  that  had 
sworn  the  teamsters  should  have  no  pay 
because  they  would  not  fight  when  the 
trains  were  burned)  was  with  this  com- 
pany of  guards  and  appeared  to  be  as 
badly  scared  as  any  of  them.  When  he 
recovered  a  little  from  his  fright,  he 
asked  me  to  let  him  have  enough  cattle 
with  which  to  take  his  wagons  to  camp. 
We  followed  the  stock  and  found  the 
poorer  ones  were  all  in  the  rear  again. 
I  gave  him  about  twenty  head,  and  when 
we  returned  to  where    his  men  were, 


they  made  what  appeared  to  me  at  the 
time  a  most  singular  request.  They 
wanted  to  know  if  I  would  give  them 
their  arms  back.  As  we  hadn't  seen 
their  arms,  this  request  led  to  an 
inquiry,  when  we  found  that  on  seeing 
us  coming  down  the  bluff,  so  much  like  a 
lot  of  wild  men,  they  threw  their  guns 
away,  some  one  saying  if  we  found  them 
unarmed  we  would  spare  their  lives.  I 
told  the  men  they  could  go  and  get  their 
guns  as  we  had  all  we  wanted.  They 
did  so,  and  several  of  them  fired  their 
weapons  off  to  see  if  they  were  all  right. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  about 
fifteen  of  our  men  came  back  over  the 
bluff  where  they  were  following  the 
cattle,  as  if  they  had  been  greased, 
thinking  that  Porter  and  I  had  got  into 
a  fight.  When  they  found  us  all  right, 
they  returned  about  as  fast.  Rockwell 
told  Roupe  to  tell  the  Colonel  when  he 
got  to  camp  that  we  had  commenced  in 
earnest,  and  would  kill  every  man  of 
them  if  he  didn't  liberate  his  prisoners, 
there  being  three  of  our  men  in  his  cus- 
tody at  that  time.  The  guards  then 
started  for  camp.  They  were  the  worst 
frightened  men  I  ever  saw.  They  ran 
the  three  teams  until  some  of  the  cattle 
dropped  dead,  but  they  never  stopped 
until  they  got  within  the  lines. 

We  rode  on  and  soon  overtook  our 
men  with  the  stock.  We  divided  the 
cattle  into  suitable  herds  and  drove  all 
night,  Porter  and  I  piloting  the  way.  As 
we  rode  along  in  the  darkness  together, 
he  thoroughly  enjoyed  reflecting  upon 
the  events  of  the  day.  He  would  repeat 
what  he  had  said  to  the  guards  and 
chuckle  to  himself  over  their  discomfit- 
ure until  his  sides  ached.  I  reminded 
him  of  what  he  had  said  about  attacking 
the  herd,  but  he  didn't  care  to  hear  any- 
thing about  that.  All  was  well  with  him 
that  turned  out  well. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  while  we 
were  engaged  driving  off  this  herd  and 
fitting  out  the  guards,  a  company  of  two 
or  three  hundred  soldiers  was  visible  on 
the  bluff.  I  have  never  been  able  to  ac- 
count for  their  inactivity.  They  ap-- 
peared  to  be  interested  in  our  move- 
ments,  but    they  made  no   attempt  to 
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interrupt  or  help  us.  In  the  drove  were 
several  hundred  head  of  good  beef  cat- 
tle which  had  been  bought  of  mountain- 
eers. Nothing  could  have  been  more 
acceptable,  and  I  believe  we  were  all 
thankful  for  it,  even  if  we  had  borrowed 
them  from  Uncle  Sam.  Rockwell  went 
in  with  the  cattle,  very  much  to  my  regret. 
I  never  found  many  men  like  him.  I 
think  our  officers  were  afraid  that  he  and 
I  could  not  get  along  together.  But  we 
could.  Vaux. 


Wellington's  Horse.  —  "Copenha- 
gen," the  charger  ridden  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  the  entire  day  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  was  born  in  1808,  passed  his 
last  years  in  a  little  paddock  on  the 
estate  in  Strathfieldsaye,  receiving,  it  is 
said,  a  daily  allowance  of  bread  from 
the  hand  of  the  duchess,  who  wore  a 
bracelet  made  of  his  hair;  he  died  and 
was  buried  with  military  honors  in  1834, 
and  has  a  massive  memorial  stone  with 
appropriate  inscription. 


THE    AUTUMN. 


Ah!  this  is  the  saddest  time  of  the  year, 

Methinks  I  have  heard,  that  the  poets  sing, 

When  the  days  are  gloomy,  and  landscape  drear, 
And  the  birds  of  passage  are  on  the  wing; 

For  the   woods  are  brown,   and  the   fields  are 
bare, 

And  the  chill  of  Autumn  is  ev'rywhere. 

I'll  hie  me  away  to  some  cozy  nook, 

'Mong  the  mossy  rocks  and  falling  leaves, 

And  study  awhile  "Dame  Nature's  book" 
And  gather  a  few  of  her  choicest  sheaves; 

For  this  is  her  mellowest  harvest  time — 

The  season  of  sentiment,  most  sublime. 

The  hills  are  crowned  with  foliage  gay, 
Rich  royal  purple,  brown,  yellow  and  red; 

But  the  skies  are  leaden,  and  dull  and  gray 
And  the  summer  flow'rs  are  lying  dead; 

Pale,  withered  garlands  are  round  us  strewn, 

Yet  a  mantle  of  beauty  is  o'er  them  thrown. 

We  think  of  the  lov'd  ones  gone  like  the  flow'rs, 
Whose  fragrance  still  lingers  around  the  place; 

And  pensive  and  lonely  are  the  hours, 
As  memory's  delicate  lines  we  trace; 

And  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  entwine; 

And  lay  the  chaplet  upon  love's  shrine. 

Oh,  fanciful  visions  so  far  away, 
Over  the  hills  and  the  mountains  too; 

Farther  and  farther  my  footsteps  stray, 
And  quicker  my  heart  doth  the  way  pursue; 
For  the  sunlight  guides,  and  the  shadows  flee, 
And  the  beautiful  vista,  is  fair  to  see. 

And  I  haste  as  it  were  with  charmed  feet, 

While  my  heart  beats  high  with  passion  wild, 

List!  I  hear  the  music  so  soft  and  sweet, 
I  heard  when  a  winsome,  innocent  child; 

'Tis  the  rustle  of  leaves,  and  the  sighing  breeze, 

And  the  murmur  of  voices  'mong  the  trees. 


They  whisper  to  me,  and  I  answer  too — 
Though  never  a  sound  escapes  from  my  lips 

Yet  I  know  the  message  they  bring  is  true 
And  I  feel  it  thrill  to  my  finger-tips; 

Ev'ry  sense  I  possess  affirms  its  truth, 

And  echoes  back  to  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Yes,  the  past  with  its  gleams  of  love  and  light, 
Its  sunshine  and  shadow  its  smiles  and  tears, 

Has  a  rainbow  of  promise  ever  bright, 
That  lightens  the  path  of  my  future  years ; 

And  my  faith  grows  stronger  as  time  rolls  by, 

That  the  goal  I'm  seeking  is  drawing  nigh. 

But  I've  flown  so  far  in  my  dreamy  flight, 
That  perhaps  'tis  time  to  retrace  my  way; 

I  fear  the  present  is  lost  to  my  sight, 

Better  come  back  to  the  scenes  of  to-day; 

For  mortals  must  deal  with  the  things  that  are  real , 

Tho'  poets  oft  wander  'mid  the  ideal. 

What's  this  I've  been  dreaming  here  by  the  fire. 
While  in  fancy  I  flew  far  o'er  the  hills? 

What  symphony  grand  did  my  soul  inspire, 
While  a  magic  elixir  my  bosom  thrills? 

'Tis  night  and  I'm  sitting  here  quite  alone, 

And  the  beautiful  visions  I  saw  have  flown. 

I  hear  only  the  weird  and  tragic  wind, 

As  it  whistles  and  shrieks  and  moans  and  sighs; 
Ah,  this  is  the  potent  power  I  find 
. .  Which  brought  me  the  genii,  so  wondrous  wise; 
That  opened  the  realm  of  poetic  thought 
And  tender  branches  of  evergreen  sought. 

These  were  remembrances,  loving  and  true, 
Scattered  at  intervals  over  life's  way, 

The  pleasures  we  shared,  and  the  friends  we  knew. 
That  are  fresh  and  green  in  our  hearts  to-day; 

Fragments  of  beauty  from  out  the  dead  past, 

Which  over  our  lives  have  a  halo  cast. 

Emmeline  B.    Wells. 
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11. 

When  in  the  progress  of  the  endless 
works  of  Deity,  the  full  time  had  arrived 
for  Infinite  Wisdom  to  organize  this 
sphere,  and  its  attendant  worlds,  and  to 
set  them  in  motion  in  their  order  amid 
the  vast  machinery  of  the  universe, — 
when  first  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy,  at  the  grand  occasion  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  new  system  to  the  bound- 
less variety  of  His  works,  all  was  pro- 
nounced very  good.  The  waters,  obe- 
dient to  His  word,  retired  within  their 
respective  limits,  and  filled  with  the 
quickening,  or  life-giving  principle,  which 
we  call  spirit,  they  produced  living  crea- 
tures in  abundance,  and  very  soon  the 
vast  deep  was  found  teeming  with  ani- 
mal life  in  countless  variety,  and  in  regu- 
lar gradation,  from  the  monster  Levia- 
than to  the  shell-fish;  or  descending 
down  the  scale  of  existence  to  the  mi- 
nutest speck,  which  is  only  to  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  aid  of  powerful  glasses. 
The  air  swarmed  with  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  animal  life,  from  the  lofty  and 
aspiring  eagle,  which  soars  on  high  and 
seems  to  dip  his  wing  in  ether  blue,  to 
the  humming-bird  which  darts  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  hides  itself  amid 
the  blooming  sweets  of  Spring;  or,  des- 
cending still,  to  the  puny  nations  of  in- 
sects which  swarm  in  clouds  of  blue  on 
the  summer  breath  of  morn :  all,  all  the 
air  seemed  life  and  happiness! 

The  dry  land,  organized  in  its  own 
proper  sphere,  presented  a  surface  every 
where  well  watered,  abounding  in 
springs,  streams  and  rivulets,  and  unin- 
terrupted by  any  of  the  rough,  broken 
rugged  deformities  which  now  present 
themselves  on  every  side.  Its  surface 
was  smooth,  or  gently  undulating,  and 
delightfully  varied.  Its  soil  enriched  by 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life, soon  poured  forth  a  luxuriant  growth, 
not  of  noxious  weeds,  and  thorns  and 
thistles,  but  of  fruit  trees,  and  herbs,  all 
useful  for  the  food  of  man  or  animal, 


fowl  or  creeping  thing.  And  soon,  too, 
it  brought  forth  from  its  bosom  every 
varied  species  of  the  animal  race,  from 
the  ponderous  mammoth  or  the  mighty 
elephant,  down  to  the  mole ;  or  descend- 
ing still  in  the  scale  of  existence,  to  the 
smallest  creeping  thing  that  specks  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  or  mantles  the  stand- 
ing pool  with  varied  life. 

Its  climate,  free,  alike  from  the  noxious 
vapors  and  melting  heats  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  polar 
regions,  was  delightfully  varied  by  the 
moderate  changes  of  heat  and  cold  which 
only  tended  to  crown  the  varied  year 
with  the  greater  variety  of  productions. 
Streams  of  life,  and  odors  of  healthful 
sweets  came  floating  on  every  breeze. 
Thus  earth,  so  lately  a  vast  scene  of 
emptiness  and  desolation,  burst  from  its 
solitude  arrayed  in  its  robes  of  splendor ; 
and  where  silence  had  reigned  through 
the  vast  expanse,  innumerable  sounds 
now  reverberated  on  the  air;  and  melting- 
strains  of  music  re-echoing  in  the  dis- 
tant groves,  stole  upon  the  ears  of  admir- 
ing angels,  and  proclaimed  the  gladsome 
news  of  a  new  world  of  animated  life 
and  joy. 

Thus  all  was  prepared  and  finished, 
and  creation  complete.  All  save  the 
great  masterpiece,  the  head  and  gover- 
nor, who  was  destined  to  rule  or  preside 
over  this  new  kingdom.  This  personage, 
designed  as  the  noblest  of  all  the  works 
of  Deity,  was  formed  of  earth  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  God;  being  fash- 
ioned in  the  express  likeness  and  image 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  while  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  breathed  into  his 
nostrils,  quickened  him  with  life  and  ani- 
mation. Thus  formed  of  noble  princi- 
ples, and  bearing  in  his  Godlike  features 
the  emblems  of  authority  and  dominion, 
he  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  power, 
in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,  and 
to  him  was  committed  power,  and  glory, 
and  dominion,  and  the  kingdom,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven.  From  the  bosom  of  this 
noble  being,  or  rather  from  his  side  ema- 
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nated  woman.  She  being  composed  or 
fashioned  from  his  bone  and  from  his 
flesh,  and  undergoing  another  process  of 
refinement  in  her  formation,  she  became 
more  exquisitely  fine,  beautiful  and  de- 
lightsome ;  combining  in  her  person  and 
features  the  noble  and  majestic  expres- 
sion of  manhood,  with  the  soft  and  gen- 
tle, the  modest  and  retiring  graces  of 
angelic  sweetness  and  purity,  as  if  des- 
tined to  grace  the  dignity  of  manhood — 
to  heighten  the  charms  of  domestic  life 
— to  delight  the  heart  of  her  lord,  and  to 
share  with  him  the  enjoyments  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  em- 
bryo and  rear  the  tender  offspring  of  her 
species,  and  thus  fill  the  earth  with 
myriads  of  happy  and  intelligent  beings. 
O  reader !  contemplate  with  me  the 
beauty,  the  glory,  the  excellence,  the  per- 
fection of  the  works  of  creation  as  they 
rolled  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotent  Pow- 
er and  Wisdom,  and  were  pronounced 
good — very  good,  by  Him  whose  hand 
had  formed  them,  and  whose  eye  sur- 
veyed them  at  a  single  glance.  Tell  me, 
O  man !  which  of  all  these  works  was 
formed  for  decay?  and  which  in  them- 
selves possessed  the  seeds  of  mortality, 
the  principles  of  dissolution  and  destruc- 
tion ?  Tell  me,  was  there  any  curse,  or 
poison,  or  death  inherent  in  or  apper- 
taining to  any  department  of  existing 
matter?  Tell  me,  were  any  of  these 
works  so  calculated  in  their  physical 
construction  as  to  be  incapable  of  eter- 
nal duration  ?  Was  there  any  death,  or 
sorrow,  pain  or  sickness,  sighing,  groan- 
ing, tears  or  weeping?    Was  there  any- 


thing to  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  the  holy 
mountain  ?  The  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  plain,  positive  and  definite, 
if  the  sacred  writings  may  be  relied  on 
as  decisive  evidence.  We  are  informed 
in  scripture  that  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  Death  by  sin.  That  by  one 
man  came  death,  and  that  the  devil  had 
the  power  of  death.  We  are  also  in- 
formed that  the  ground  was  cursed  for 
man's  sake,  and  its  productions  mate- 
rially changed.  In  short,  the  great  head 
and  ruler,  with  his  fair  consort  were 
subjected  to  many  curses  and  troubles 
while  in  life,  and  with  them  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  together  with  the  earth  it- 
self, were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
the  curse.  Thus  creation  felt  the  blow 
to  its  utmost  verge,  and  has  groaned  in 
pain  for  deliverance  until  now.  From 
all  these  declarations  of  holy  writ,  and 
from  many  other  proofs  which  might 
easily  be  adduced,  we  feel  ourselves 
safe  in  saying  that  Sin  is  the  sole  cause 
of  decay,  or  death.  If  there  had  been 
no  sin,  there  would  have  been  no  dealh, 
no  dissolution,  no  disorganization,  no 
decay,  no  sorrow  and  groaning,  tears  or 
weeping ;  neither  would  there  have  been 
any  pain,  but  creation  would  have  con- 
tinued in  the  same  state  to  an  endless 
duration.  P.  P.  Pratt. 


It  is  the  part  of  justice  not  to  injure 
mankind,  of  modesty  not  to  offend  them. 

A  true  friend  loves  himself  no  more 
than  he  does  his  friend. 
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ELIAS,   ELIJAH   AND   MESSIAH. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the 
spirit  and  office  of  Elias  and  Elijah. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  Elias  I  wish  first  to 
speak  of;  and  in  order  to  come  at  the 
subject  I  will  bring  some  of  the  testi- 
mony from  the  Scripture  and  give  my 
own. 

In  the  first  place,  suffice  it  to  say,  I 
went  into  the  woods  to  inquire  of  the 


Lord,  by  prayer,  His  will  concerning  me, 
and  I  saw  an  angel,  and  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  my  head,  and  ordained  me  to  be  a 
Priest  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  and  to 
hold  the  keys  of  this  Priesthood,  which 
office  was  to  preach  repentance  and  bap- 
tism for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  also 
to  baptize.  But  I  was  informed  that  this 
office  did  not  extend  to  the  laying  on  ol 
hands  for  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
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that  that  office  was  a  greater  work,  and 
was  to  be  given  afterward ;  but  that  my 
ordination  was  a  preparatory  work,  or  a 
going  before,   which  was  the  spirit  of 
Elias ;  for  the  spirit  of  Elias  was  a  going 
before,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  greater, 
which  was  the  case  with  John  the  Bap- 
tist.    He  came  bawling  through  the  wil- 
derness,  "Prepare   ye  the   way  of   the 
Lord,   and  make    His  paths    straight.'- 
And  they  were  informed,  if  they  could 
receive  it,  it  was  the  spirit  of  Elias ;  and 
John  was  very  particular  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple "  he  was  not  that  Light,  but  was  sent 
to  bear  witness  of  that  Light."    He  told 
the  people  that  his  mission  was  to  preach 
repentance  and  baptize  with  water ;  but 
it  was  Hethat  should  come  after  him 
that  should  baptize   with  fire  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.     If  he  had  been  an  impos- 
tor, he  might  have  gone  to  work  beyond 
his  bounds,  and  undertook  to  have  per- 
formed ordinances  which  did  not  belong 
to  that  office  and  calling;  under  the  spirit 
of  Elias. 

The  spirit  of  Elias  is  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  greater  revelation  of  God, 
which  is  the  Priesthood  of  Elias,  or  the 
Priesthood  that  Aaron  was  ordained 
unto.  And  when  God  sends  a  man  into 
the  world  to  prepare  for  a  greater  work, 
holding  the  keys  of  the  power  of  Elias, 
it  was  called  the  doctrine  of  Elias,  even 
from  the  early  ages  of  the  world.  John's 
mission  was  limited  to  preaching  and 
baptizing ;  but  what  he  did  was  legal ; 
and  when  Jesus  Christ  came  to  any  of 
John's  disciples,  He  baptized  them  with 
fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  find  the  Apostles  endowed  with 
greater  power  than  John :  their  office 
was  more  under  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah  than  Elias.  In  the  case  of  Philip 
when  he  went  down  to  Samaria,  when 
he  was  under  the  spirit  of  Elias,  he  bap- 
tized both  men  and  women.  When 
Peter  and  John  heard  of  it,  they  went 
down  and  laid  hands  upon  them,  and 
they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
shows  the  distinction  between  the  two 
powers. 

When  Paul  came  to  certain  disciples, 
he  asked  if  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost?    They  said,  No.    Who  baptized 


you,  then?      We   were    baptized    unto 
John's  baptism.     No,  you  were  not  bap- 
tized unto  John's  baptism,  or  you  would 
have  been  baptized  by  John.     And  so 
Paul  went  and  baptized   them,   for  he 
knew  what  the  true  doctrine  was,  and  he 
knew  that  John  had  not  baptized  them. 
And  these  principles  are  strange  to  me, 
that  men  who  have  read  the  scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  are  so  far  from  it. 
What   I   want  to   impress  upon  your 
minds  is  the  difference  of  power  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Priesthood,  so  that 
when  any  man  comes  among  you,  say- 
ing, "  I  have  the  spirit  of  Elias,"  you  can 
know  whether  he  be  true  or  false;  for 
any  man  that  comes,  having  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias,  he  will  not  transcend 
his  bounds.    John  did  not  transcend  his 
bounds,   but    faithfully    performed    that 
part  belonging  to  his  office ;  and  every 
portion  of  the  great  building  should  be 
prepared  right  and  assigned  to  its  proper 
place ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  who 
holds  the  keys  of  power,  and  who  does 
not,  or  we  may  be  likely  to  be  deceived. 
That  person  who   holds  the  keys   of 
Elias  hath  a  preparatory  work.     But  if  I 
spend  much   more  time   in   conversing 
about  the  spirit  of  Elias,  I  shall  not  have 
time  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elijah.    This  is  the  Elias  spoken  of 
in  the  last  days,  and  here  is  the  rock  upon 
which  many  split,  thinking  the  time  was 
past  in  the  days  of  John  and  Christ,  and 
no  more  to  be.     But  the  spirit  of  Elias 
was  revealed  to  me,  and  I  know  it  is 
true ;    therefore  I  speak  with  boldness, 
for  I  know  verily  my  doctrine  is  true. 

Now  for  Elijah.  The  spirit,  power  and 
calling  of  Elijah  is  that  ye  have  power 
to  hold  the  keys  of  the  revelations,  ordi- 
nances, oracles,  powers  and  endowments 
of  the  fulness  of  the  Melchisedec  Priest- 
hood and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the 
earth ;  and  to  receive,  obtain  and  per- 
form all  the  ordinances  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  even  unto  the  turning 
of  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  unto  the 
children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children 
unto  the  fathers,  even  those  who  are  in 
heaven.  Malachi  says, "I  will  send  Elijah 
before  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord  come,  and  he  shall  turn  the  hearts 
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of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fathers,  lest 
I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." 

Now,  what  I  am  after  is  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  I  take  my  own  course  to 
obtain  it.  What  are  we  to  understand 
by  this  in  the  last  days  ?  In  the  days  of 
Noah,  God  destroyed  the  world  by  a 
flood,  and  He  has  promised  to  destroy  it 
by  fire  in  the  last  days :  but  before  it 
took  place,  Elijah  should  first  come  and 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  chil- 
dren, etc.  Now  comes  the  point.  What 
is  this  office  and  work  of. Elijah?  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
subjects  that  God  has  revealed.  He 
should  send  Elijah  to  seal  the  children 
to  the  fathers,  and  the  fathers  to  the 
children.  Now  was  this  merely  confined 
to  the  living;  to  settle  difficulties  with 
families  on  earth  ?  By  no  means.  It 
was  a  far  greater  work.  Elijah,  what 
would  you  do  if  you  were  here  ?  Would 
you  confine  your  work  to  the  living 
alone  ?  No ;  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
Scriptures,  where  the  subject  is  manifest : 
that  is,  without  us  they  could  not  be 
made  perfect,  nor  we  without  them  ;  the 
fathers  without  the  children,  nor  the 
children  without  the  fathers. 

I  wish  you  to  understand  this  subject, 
for  it  is  important ;  and  if  you  will  re- 
ceive it,  this  is  the  spirit  of  Elijah,  that 
we  redeem  our  dead,  and  connect  our- 
selves with  our  fathers  which  are  in 
heaven,  and  seal  up  our  dead  to  come 
forth  in  the  first  resurrection ;  and  here 
we  want  the  power  of  Elijah  to  seal  those 
who  dwell  071  earth  to  those  who  dwell  in 
heaven.  This  is  the  power  of  Elijah 
and  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 
Let  us  suppose  a  case.  Suppose  the 
great  God  who  dwells  in  heaven  should 
reveal  Himself  to  Father  Cutler  here,  by 
the  opening  of  the  heavens,  and  tell  him, 
"  I  offer  up  a  decree  that  whatsoever  you 
seal  on  earth  with  your  decree,  I  will 
seal  it  in  heaven  ;"  you  have  power  then  : 
can  it  be  taken  off?  No.  Then  what 
you  seal  on  earth,  by  the  keys  of  Elijah, 
is  sealed  in  heaven ;  and  this  is  the 
power  of  Elijah,  and  this  is  the  difference 
between  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias 
and  Elijah ;  for  while  the  spirit  of  Elias 


is  a  forerunner,  the  power  of  Eli>nh  is 
sufficient  to  make  our  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure ;  and  the  same  doctrine,  where 
we  are  exhorted  to  go  on  to  perfection, 
not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  re- 
pentance from  dead  works,  but  of  laying 
on  of  hands,  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
etc.  "We  cannot  be  perfect  without  the 
fathers.  We  must  have  revelations  from 
them,  and  we  can  see  that  the  doc- 
trine of  revelation  as  far  transcends 
the  doctrine  of  no  revelation  as 
knowledge  is  above  ignorance ;  for  one 
truth  revealed  from  heaven  is  worth  all 
the  sectarian  notions  in  existence. 

This  spirit  of  Elijah  was  manifest  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  in  delivering 
certain  ones  to  the  buffetings  of  Satan, 
that  they  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  They  were  sealed  by 
the  spirit  of  Elijah  unto  the  damnation 
of  hell  until  the  day  of  the  Lord,  or 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  is  the 
doctrine  of  election  that  the  world  has 
quarrelled  so  much  about ;  but  they  do 
not  know  anything  about  it.  The  doc- 
trine that  the  Presbyterians  and  Metho- 
dists have  quarrelled  so  much  about — 
once  in  grace  always  in  grace,  or  falling 
away  from  grace,  I  will  say  a  word  about. 
They  are  both  wrong.  Truth  takes  a 
road  between  them  both ;  for  while  the 
Presbyterian  says,  "Once  in  grace  you 
cannot  fall,"  the  Methodist  says,  "You 
can  have  grace  to-day,  fall  from  it  to- 
morrow, next  day  have  grace  again,  and 
so  follow  on  changing  continually."  But 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
spirit  of  Elijah  would  show  them  both 
false,  and  take  a  road  between  them 
both  ;  for  according  to  the  Scriptures,  if 
men  have  received  the  good  word  of 
God,  and  tasted  of  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  it 
is  impossible  to  renew  them  again,  see- 
ing they  have  crucified  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame  ; 
so  there  is  a  possibility  of  falling  away ; 
you  could  not  be  renewed  again,  and  the 
power  of  Elijah  cannot  seal  against  this 
sin,  for  this  is  a  reserve  made  in  the  seals 
and  power  of  the  Priesthood. 

I  will  make  every  doctrine  plain  that  I 
present,  and  it  shall  stand  upon  a  firm 
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basis,  and  I  am  at  the  defiance  of  the 
world,  for  I  will  take  shelter  under  the 
broad  cover  of  the  wings  of  the  work  in 
which  I  am  engaged.  It  matters  not  to 
me  if  all  hell  boils  over ;  I  regard  it  only 
as  I  would  the  crackling  of  the  thorns 
under  a  pot.  A  murderer,  for  instance, 
one  that  sheds  innocent  blood,  cannot 
have  forgiveness.  David  sought  repent- 
ance at  the  hand  of  God  carefully,  with 
tears,  for  the^murder  of  Uriah ;  but  he 
could  only  get  it  through  hell :  he  got  a 
promise  that  his  soul  should  not  be  left 
in  hell.  Although  David  was  a  king,  he 
never  did  obtain  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah  and  the  fulness  of  the  Priesthood; 
and  the  Priesthood  that  he  received,  and 
the  throne  and  kingdom  of  David  is  to 
be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  another 
by  the  name  of  David  in  the  last  days, 
raised  up  out  of  his  lineage. 

Peter  referred  to  the  same  subject  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  the  multitude 
did  not  get  the  endowment  that  Peter 
•had ;  but  several  days  after,  the  people 
asked  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  Peter  says, 
"  I  would  ye  had  done  it  ignorantly," 
speaking  of  crucifying  the  Lord,  etc.  He 
did  not  say  to  them,  "  Repent,  and  be 
baptized  for  the  remission  of  your  sins," 
but  he  said,  "  Repent,  therefore,  and  be 
converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 
Acts  iii,  19.  This  is  the  case  with  mur- 
derers. They  could  not  be  baptized  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  for  they  had  shed 
innocent  blood. 

Again  :  The  doctrine  or  sealing  power 
of  Elijah  is  as  follows : — If  you  have 
power  to  seal  on  earth  and  in  heaven, 
then  we  should  be  crafty.  The  first  thing 
you  do,  go  and  seal  on  earth  your  sons 
and  daughters  unto  yourself,  and  yourself 
unto  your  fathers  in  eternal  glory ;  and 
go  a-head,  and  not  go  back,  but  use  a 
little  craftiness,  and  seal  all  you  can ; 
and  when  you  get  to  heaven,  tell  your 
Father  that  what  you  seal  on  earth 
should  be  sealed  in  heaven,  according  to 
His  promise.  I  will  walk  through  the 
gate  of  heaven  and  claim  what  I  seal, 
and  those  that  follow  me  and  my  coun- 
sel.   The  Lord  once  told  me  that  what  I 


asked  for  I  should  have.  I  have  been 
afraid  to  ask  God  to  kill  my  enemies, 
lest  some  of  them  should,  peradventure, 
repent.  I  asked  a  short  time  since  for 
the  Lord  to  deliver  me  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  of  Missouri ;  and  if  it 
needs  must  be  to  accomplish  it,  to  take 
him  away ;  and  the  next  news  that  came 
pouring  down  from  there  was,  that  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds  had  shot  himself.  And  I 
would  now  say,  "  Beware,  O  earth,  how 
you  fight  against  the  Saints  of  God  and 
shed  innocent  blood  ;  for,  in  the  days  of 
Elijah,  his  enemies  came  upon  him,  and 
fire  was  called  down  from  heaven  and 
destroyed  them." 

The  spirit  of  Elias  is  first,  Elijah  sec- 
ond, and  Messiah  last.  Elias  is  a  fore- 
runner to  prepare  the  way,  and  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elijah  is  to  come  after, 
holding  the  keys  of  power,  building  the 
Temple  to  the  capstone,  placing  the 
seals  of  the  Melchisedec  Priesthood 
upon  the  house  of  Israel,  and  making  all 
things  ready ;  then  Messiah  comes  to  His 
Temple,  which  is  last  of  all.  Messiah  is 
above  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  for 
He  made  the  world,  and  was  that  spirit- 
ual rock  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness. 
Elijah  was  to  come  and  prepare  the  way 
and  build  up  the  kingdom  before  the 
coming  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord, 
although  the  spirit  of  Elias  might  be- 
gin \%. 

I  have  asked  of  the  Lord  concerning 
His  coming ;  and  while  asking  the  Lord, 
He  gave  me  a  sign  and  said,  "  In  the 
days  of  Noah  I  set  a  bow  in  the  heavens 
as  a  sign  and  token  that  in  any  year  that 
the  bow  should  be  seen  the  Lord  would 
not  come  ;  but  there  should  be  seed  time 
and  harvest  during  that  year :  but  when- 
ever you  see  the  bow  withdrawn,  it  shall 
be  a  token  that  there  shall  be  famine, 
pestilence  and  great  distress  among  the 
nations,  and  that  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  not  far  distant."  But  I  will  take 
the  responsibility  upon  myself  to  pro- 
phesy in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that 
Christ  will  not  come  this  year,  as  Father 
Miller  has  prophesied,  for  we  have  seen 
the  bow;  and  I  also  prophesy,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  that  Christ  will  not 
come  in  forty  years  ;  and  if  God  ever 
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spoke  by  my  mouth,  He  will  not  come 
in  that  length  of  time.  Brethren,  when 
you  go  home,  write  this  down,  that  it 
may  be  remembered. 

Jesus  Christ  never  did  reveal  to  any 
man  the  precise  time  that  He  would 
come.  Go  and  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
you  cannot  find  anything  that  specifies 
the  exact  hour  He  would  come ;  and  all 


that  say  so  are  false  teachers.  There 
are  some  important  things  concerning 
the  office  of  the  Messiah  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  world,  which  I  will  speak  of 
hereafter.  May  God  Almighty  bless  you 
and  pour  out  His  Spirit  upon  you,  is  the 
prayer  of  your  unworthy  servant.   Amen. 


Philosophy  is  content  with  few  judges. 


!1847. 


A  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of 
Emigration  Canyon  is  a  slight  elevation 
of  the  table  land,  generally  designated, 
in  the  early  days  of  Salt  Lake  City,  as 
"The  Hog  Back,"  which  hides  the  valley 
from  the  traveler  until  the  top  of  it  is 
reached.  From  this  point  the  Pioneers 
had  their  first  good  view  of  the  object 
of  their  tedious  journey  across  the 
plains — the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  It  needs  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  comprehend  that  a  feel- 
ing of  exhilaration,  of  joy  and  thank- 
fulness filled  the  hearts  of  these  weary 
pilgrims.  President  Young,  still  feeble 
from  the  effects  of  his  late  illness,  was 
riding  under  the  cover  of  his  wagon. 
As  the  teams  halted,  he  came  to  the 
front  and  took  a  general  survey  of 
the  country  before  him.  Then  uncov- 
ering his  head,  he  swung  his  hat  and 
shouted,  "Hurrah/  Hurrah  !"  Then 
turning  to  Brother  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
who  was  near  him,  he  exclaimed, 
"Brother  Heber,  this  is  the  place!" 
The  circumstances  emphasized  the  ex- 
pression with  a  world  of  meaning. 
President  Young  followed  the  wagon 
tracks  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  a 
day  or  two  before  into  the  valley.  He 
found  their  camp  by  some  cottonwood 
trees,  on  the  banks  of  one  branch  of 
City  Creek,  which  then  ran  straggling  in 
a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon. 

Dark  spots,  indicating  forests,  were 
visible  in  the  distant  inaccessible  moun- 
tain tops.  The  timber,  afterwards  uti- 
lized by  the  colony,  was  hidden  from 
sight  in  the  deep  canyons  which  debouch 


into  the  valley.  Only  a  few  scrub  cedars 
were  scattered  here  and  there  on  some 
of  the  foot  hills.  No  cooling  forest's 
shade,  no  green  savannahs  relieved  the 
monotony  of  desolation.  There  were 
only  a  very  few  cottonwood  trees  and  a 
clump  or  two  of  willows  along  City 
Creek.  The  most  prominent  vegetation 
consisted  of  wild  sunflowers,  with  their 
large  yellow  blossoms,  and  a  species  of 
dwarf  thistle.  These  grew  thick  on  the 
dry  table  lands,  contending  with  the 
wild  sage  for  the  scanty  nourishment 
afforded  by  the  arid  soil.  Vegetation 
was  everywhere  loaded  with  hideous 
crickets,  their  black  and  brown  bodies 
forming  anything  but  a  pleasant:  contrast 
to  their  surroundings.  As  these  ugly 
ogling-eyed  insects  grew  and  fattened 
on  the  juice  of  the  sunflowers  and 
thistles,  the  plants  themselves  were 
in  a  withered,  dying  condition.  The 
ground  was  dry  and  parched,  and 
the  sky  cloudless.  The  air  was  rari- 
fied  and  almost  painfully  clear.  There 
was  none  of  the  haziness  of  lower 
altitudes  to  modify  the  sun's  rays. 
There  was  no  cool,  refreshing  shade; 
no  shelter  except  tents  and  wagon 
covers. 

After  the  arrival  of  President  Young, 
and  towards  evening,  the  Indian  chief, 
Wanship,  who  with  his  people  occupied 
a  portion  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  came  into 
camp;  twelve  or  fifteen  braves  accompa- 
nied him.  Probably  few  or  none  of 
them  had  before  seen  a  white  man,  ex- 
cept mountaineers,  who  assimilated  to 
the  Indians  in  many  of  their  habits. 
These  barbarians  not  only  had  a  human 
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curiosity  to  gratify,  but  they  had  a  right 
to  learn  something  of  their  new  neigh- 
bors. A  few  ideas  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Pioneers  and  the  Indians,  and 
a  little  bread  was  distributed  to  the 
cricket-eaters  of  the.  desert.  While  mat- 
ters were  thus  progressing,  one  of  Wan- 
ship's  sons  went  to  where  he  and  his 
companions  had  left  their  horses.  Sud- 
denly he  gave  a  tremendous  yell,  which 
must  have  had  a  peculiar  significance, 
for  immediately  every  Indian  in  the 
camp  sprang  to  their  feet.  It  appears 
that  Little  Chief,  brother  of  Wanship, 
lived,  with  his  band,  at  the  foot  of  Utah 
Lake,  and  that  his  sons  had  come  up  to 
visit  their  uncle  and  cousins.  All  had 
gone  to  the  Pioneer  camp  together;  but 
while  Wanship 's  boys  were  engaged  in 
camp,  their  three  cousins  mounted  two 
of  their  horses,  two  on  one  and  one  on 
the  other,  and  rode  off.  The  yell  given 
by  young  Wanship,  when  the  theft  was 
discovered,  signified  to  his  friends  that 
something  was  wrong.  The  band  was 
soon  mounted  and  pell  mell  in  pursuit, 
the  fastest  horses  leading  out  at  full 
speed.  In  about  an  hour,  the  most  of 
the  band  returned  with  one  of  the  stolen 
horses.  They  overtook  the  two  Indians 
that  were  on  one  horse,  three  or  four 
miles  from.camp,  going  south,  and  killed 
them.  Two  or  three  of  the  pursuers 
continued  after  the  other  thief  several 
miles,  but  he  escaped.  When  Wanship's 
men  returned  and  reported  the  affair, 
two  young  men  of  the  Pioneer  camp 
mounted  their  horses,  followed  the  trail 
of  the  Indians  and  found  the  facts  to  be 
as  stated.  These  incidents  unmistak- 
ably indicated  to  the  Pioneers  the  char- 
acter of  the  barbarians  who  were  to  be 
their  future  neighbors. 

The  following  day,  July  25,  Elder 
Lorenzo  D.  Young  went  up  City  Creek,  to 
a  little  scrubby  oak  tree,  which  stood  near 
where  the  bridge  now  crosses  the  creek, 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Temple 
Block.  As  the  locality  appeared  to  be 
more  desirable  for  a  camp  ground  than 
the  one  then  occupied,  he  returned  to 
camp,  and,  by  permission,  moved  his 
wagons  to  that  spot.  President  Young 
soon  after  came  along,  and,  being  also 


pleased  with  the  place,  directed  the 
whole  camp  to  move  to  it.  The  season 
was  already  far  advanced,  and  those  who 
had  brought  seeds  lost  no  time  in  put- 
ting them  into  the  ground.  When  the 
Pioneers  left  the  Missouri  river,  they  did 
not  expect  to  raise  much  of  a  crop  the 
same  season,  but  planting  some  seeds 
they  hoped  to  learn  something  of  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  new  location. 
There  was  also  a  possible  chance  of  pro- 
ducing a  little  seed  for  the  ensuing  sea- 
son, and  it  would,  at  least,  be  some  sat- 
isfaction to  know  that  food-producing 
plants  would  grow  at  all.  While  some 
were  engaged  in  plowing  the  virgin  soil, 
putting  in  seeds,  and  taking  their  first 
lessons  in  the  art  of  irrigation,  others 
explored  the  country  and  reported  the 
information  obtained.  Before  laying  out 
a  city,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  lo- 
cality was  necessary.  The  Pioneers  had 
never  before  seen  a  country  like  it, 
in  many  of  its  prominent  character- 
istics. If  it  contained  the  elements  of 
future  wealth,  a  different  experience  was 
necessary  to  develop  that  wealth  than 
they  had  acquired  on  the  rich  bottom 
lands  and  undulating  prairies  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  President  B. 
Young,  Apostles  Heber  C.  Kimball  and 
Willard  Richards,  and  Elder  L.  D. 
Young,  walked  to  the  top  of  Ensign 
Peak,  a  prominent  land  mark  a  little 
north  of  Salt  Lake  City.  There  they 
killed  a  rattlesnake — the  first  they  had 
seen  in  the  valley.  From  the  top  of  En- 
sign Peak  they  had  an  excellent  view  of 
the  country  lying  west  and  south.  Its 
appearance  and  apparent  facilities  were 
freely  discussed  from  that  standpoint. 
The  party  then  descended  to  the  camp, 
where  a  team  was  brought  into  requisi- 
tion, and,  driven  by  Lorenzo  D.  Young, 
they  visited  various  points  to  obtain  a 
more  definite  idea  of  their  surroundings. 
They  particularly  examined  the  ground 
now  known  as  the  Temple  Block.  Walk- 
ing to  what  is  now  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Block,  President  Young  made  a 
mark  on  the  ground  with  his  cane  and 
emphatically  said,  "We  will  make  this 
the  initial  point  for  the  survey  of  the 
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country."  Before  the  survey  of  the 
city  was  commenced,  he  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  determined  the  size  of 
the  city  plat,  of  the  blocks  and  of  the 
lots,  and  the  width  of  its  streets;  and 
what  it  is  now  in  these  respects,  it  was 
then  decided  that  it  should  be. 

The  Pioneers  came  into  the  desert  to 
found  a  state  that  should  be  the  out- 
growth of  a  religious  faith.  The  ruling 
idea  was  manifest  in  partitioning  the  soil. 
Ten  acres  were  first  surveyed  on  which 
to  erect  buildings  for  sacred  purposes. 
The  ultimate  design  was  the  erection  of 
a  grand  temple — a  suitable  place  for  the 
performance  of  the  higher  rites  and  or- 
dinances of  their  religion.  Continuing 
the  survey  from  the  Temple  Block,  the 
city  plat  was  soon  completed.  The 
Saints  had  located  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  desert,  a  thousand  miles 
from  a  civilization  which  had  cast  them 
out,  and    from    the    representatives    of 


which  they  could  expect  neither  sympa- 
thy nor  assistance.  Wisdom  dictated 
that  they  should  assume  the  best  possi- 
ble position  for  defence.  For  this  pur- 
pose, half  a  mile  southwest  of  the  Temple 
Block,  and  included  in  the  city  survey,  a 
block  of  ten  acres  was  selected.  This 
was  surrounded  by  an  adobe  wall  eight 
feet  high  and  three  feet  thick,  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  gradually 
decreasing  in  thickness  to  the  top. 
This  outside  wall  formed  one  side 
of  the  houses  which  were  built  in- 
side. The  roofs  of  these  cabins  were 
constructed  by  laying  poles  on  the  walls 
and  covering  with  willows  and  canes 
from  the  low  grounds  along  the  river 
Jordan.  The  roof  was  completed  with  a 
covering  of  several  inches  of  dirt.  After 
the  arrival  of  the  season's  immigration, 
other  forts  were  constructed  in  a  similar 
manner,  for  the  general  security  of  the 
infant  colony.  James  A.  Little. 
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Along  the  side  of  the  mountains  just 
north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  mineral  springs.  The  extreme 
ones  are  about  one  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  They  all  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  common  salt, 
together  with  other  substances.  Most 
of  them  are  warm  and  hot  water  springs, 
ranging  in  temperature  from  below  blood 
heat  to  1 260  F.  All  discharge  more  or 
less  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  all  except 
the  cold  water  ones,  are  characterized 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is 
constantly  being  eliminated  from  them, 
and  diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  a  couple  of 
miles.  The  region  of  these  springs  es- 
capes the  notice  of  hardly  any  one,  as 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  its 
strong  and  characteristic  oder  of  rotten 
eggs  attracts  one's  attention  sufficiently 
long,  at  least  for  him  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  region  does  exist. 
Of  all  these  springs  only  two  are  very 
well  known.  These  are  the  Hot  Spring 
at  the  point  of  the  mountain  and  the 


Warm  Spring  whose  water  is  now  utilized 
by  Salt  Lake  City  for  bathing  purposes. 
The  Hot  Spring  is  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful one,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  one  or  two  feet  deep. 
It  is  charged  with  considerable  free 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  free  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  which  are  constant- 
ly arising  in  small  bubbles,  and  oc- 
casionally large  ones,  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  discharging  themselves 
into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Orna- 
mented with  a  slimy  mineral  matter  sim- 
ilar to  vegetation,  the  spring  presents  an 
appearance  of  cold  rather  than  hot  water, 
and  a  spring  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  rather  than  one  wholly  incapable 
of  supporting  vegetable  life.  This  min- 
eral substance  has  beautiful  colors  of 
green,  yellow  and  dark  brown,  and  is 
seen  here  and  there  projecting  from  the 
rocks.  It  is  produced,  no  doubt,  by 
compounds  held  in  solution,  being  pre- 
cipitated through  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  the  decomposition  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 
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This  spring  is  situated  at  the  base  of 
a  large  mass  of  impure  limestone,  from 
which  the  water  quite  rapidly  emerges. 
In  coming  from  the  rocks  the  water  has 
formed  a  small  cavern  with  two  branches 
running  from  each  other  at  right-angles. 
These  branches  extend  into  the  rocks 
five  or  six  feet,  and  come  together  just 
before  the  water,  emerging  from  them, 
is  exposed  to  an  open  view.  They  are 
lined  with  deposits  of  various  kinds. 
Beautiful  needle-shaped  crystals  of  native 
sulphur,  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia 
and  deposits  of  other  mineral  matter 
ornament  these  small  openings  and  add 
a  grotesqueness  and  beauty  to  their  ap. 
pearance. 

Although  the  temperature  of  this 
spring  is  quite  high,  it  is  far  below  that 
entertained  by  many  persons  living  even 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  highest  temper- 
ature that  could  be  obtained  by  immers- 
ing the  thermometer  into  the  spring,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  September  of  this  year, 
was  1260  F.  The  spring  is,  therefore,  too 
low  in  temperature  to  boil  an  egg,  and 
at  least  seemingly  contradicts  the  story 
that  a  certain  party  sometime  since  had 
no  trouble  in  cooking  eggs  in  it  for 
lunch;  or  the  present  temperature  adds 
one  more  proof  to  the  fact  that  hot 
water  springs  gradually  become  cold. 
Hence,  it  was  probably  much  hotter 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  than  at  the 
present  time.  A  complete  analysis  of  its 
water  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  con- 
sequently its  value  is  unknown. 

It  is  quite  commonly  told  in  allusion 
to  the  great  heat  of  this  spring,  that 
several  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  stage 
coaches,  when  travel  from  the  north 
passed  more  slowly  around  the  moun- 
tain point  by  this  spring,  that  a  certain 
Montana  miner,  on  reaching  it  exclaimed: 
"Hello!  here's  the  hot  spring  where  the 
Mormons  wash.  I  reckon  it'll  do  to  take 
off  the  first  coat  of  dirt  of  even  a  Mon- 
tanaian."  With  this  he  stripped  and 
approaching  the  spring  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  water.  Withdrawing  it  very 
quickly  he  remarked  that  it  seemed 
pretty  hot.  But  he  had  prepared  for  a 
bath,  and  observing  that  he  guessed  he 
could  stand  it  to  wash  in  anything  that 


a  d — n  Mormon  could,  plunged  into  the 
middle  of  the  spring.  With  frantic  cries 
he  immediately  sprang  out  of  the  water, 
in  a  par  boiled  condition,  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  Mormons  who  could  bathe  in 
that  water  could  stand  more  of  h — 1  than 
it  would  take  to  consume  him. 

The  Warm  Spring,  whose  water  is 
now  used  by  the  city  for  bathing  pur- 
poses, is  the  best  known  and  most  noted 
one  of  all.  It  has  been  covered  up  for 
eight  or  ten  years  and  the  water  con- 
veyed away  through  conduits  to  bath 
houses.  Before  changed  in  any  way  by 
the  city,  it  was  probably  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  in  diameter  and  from  one  to 
two  feet  deep.  The  water  was  seen  to 
come  flowing  out  quite  rapidly,  from  a 
formation  of  conglomerate  rocks,  in  a 
considerable  quantity  and  to  run  away 
toward  the  low  marshy  land  between 
the  spring  and  Jordan  River,  depositing 
in  its  course  that  slimy  mineral  matter 
which  accompanies  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  of  this  region.  It  was  then 
a  great  place  of  resort  to  lovers  of  bath- 
ing and  was  constantly  frequented  by 
them.  Persons  living  four  and  five  miles 
away  would  often  repair  to  it  for  baths 
and  never  regret  the  journey  when  made 
even  on  foot.  It  produces  at  first,  from 
the  sudden  change  experienced  on  plung- 
ing into  it,  an  unpleasant  sensation 
which,  however,  soon  passes  away  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  comfort  far 
surpassing  that  excited  while  bathing  in 
cold  water.  In  summer  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  spring  is  about  980  while  in 
winter  it  reaches  at  least  1040.  At  the 
present  time,  October  5th,  its  temper- 
ature is  1020.  An  analysis  of  the  water 
made  in  1881  gave  the  following  results: 

One  thousand  (1000)  parts  of  water 
contained  ten  and  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  ten  thousandths 
(10.2760)  parts  of  solid  matter,  consisting 
of  the  substances  given  below  with  the 
proportionate  amount  of  each: 
Soda,  .  .  .     4-0935 

Potassa,  .  .  -2139 

Lime,  ...       .7488 

Magnesia,  .    '  .  -2295 

Silica,  .  .  .       .0213 

Peroxide  of  Iron,  .  .0007 
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Carbonic  acid, 
Sulphuric  acid, 
Chlorine, 
Alumina, 


.3248 

.8040 

4.9680 

Trace 


Total,  .  .  n.4045 

Less  oxygen  corresponding  to 
chlorine,  .  .  1.1200 


Remainder,  .  .  10.2845 

Combining  acids  and  bases  gives: 
Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt),  7.7248 
Chloride  of  Potassium, «  .       .3388 

Chloride  of  Magnesium,     .  .1588 

Carbonate  of  Lime,       .  .       .3321 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,      .  -3412 

Sulphate  of  Lime,         .  .     1.366S 

Silica,       .  .  .  .0213 

Peroxide  of  Iron,  .  .       .0007 

Alumina,  .  .  Trace 


Total,  .  .  10.2845 

The  water  was  charged  with  consider- 
able free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a 
little  free  carbonic  acid  gas.  On  being 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  the  former 
gas  is  acted  upon  by  oxygen,  through 
which  a  portion  is  decomposed  and 
sulphur  eliminated  and  the  remainder 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  As  the 
pressure  upon  the  water  is  removed,  on 
emerging  from  beneath  the  mountains, 
the  latter  gas  rises  to  the  surface  and 
escapes,  leaving  the  water  incapable  of 
retaining  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  in  solution.  The  carbonate  of 
iron,  in  which  state  the  iron  exists  before 
the  water  loses  its  carbonic  acid  gas, 
is  decomposed  and  converted  into  iron 
rust  through  the  oxidizing  power  of  the 
air.  Thus,  there  is  a  precipitation  of  all 
these  substances,  carbonate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  and  peroxide  of  iron 
or  iron  rust. 

The  water  on  coming  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  not  immediately  freed 
from  all  of  either  one  of  these  gases, 
but  it  retains  a  portion  of  them  for  a* 
long  time,  and  probably  in  many  instances 
until  the  water  finds  its  way  to  the 
ocean  and  is  evaporated.  However,  as 
the  carbonic  acid*  gas  diminishes  in 
quantity  the  solvent  power  of  the  water 
decreases  and  the  carbonates  and  iron 


gradually  go  out  of  solution.  When  the 
whole  of  the  gas  escapes  the  whole  of 
these  substances  are  deposited. 

The  solubility  of  water  through  the 
agency  of  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be 
nicely  illustrated  by  the  following  exper- 
iment: Through  a  glass  tube  breathe 
into  a  vessel  of  lime  water  and  artifi- 
cially make  carbonate  of  lime,  which  will 
present  itself  as  a  white  powdered  sub- 
stance. After  the  carbonate  of  lime  has 
thus  been  produced,  breathe  again  into 
the  lime  water  and  the  white  powdered 
compound  at  first  formed  will,  by  con- 
stantly conveying  breath  into  the  water, 
finally  disappear  or  go  into  solution. 
Now  boil  the  solution  and  drive  off  the 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  will  again  appear.  In 
breathing,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  exhaled, 
which  in  the  first  place  unites  with  the 
lime  to  form  carbonate  of  lime  and 
afterward  saturates  the  water,  making  it  a 
solvent  for  this  substance. 

The  water  of  the  Warm  Spring  is 
highly  medicinal  and  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  very  efficient  remedy  in  several 
diseases.  It  may  be  taken  internally  in 
some  cases  and  applied  externally  for 
nearly  all  complaints. 

All  the  other  warm  and  hot  water 
springs  in  this  neighborhood  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  this  one,  and  no  doubt 
vary  but  slightly  from  it  with  respect  to 
the  mineral  substances  held  in  solution. 
The  region  of  these  springs  is  at  the 
margin  of  an  immense  fault  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth  and  is  a  place  where  much 
information  can  be  obtained  by  persons 
interested  in  geology  and  chemistry. 

Jos.  T.  Kingsbury. 


The  progress  of  knowledge  is  like  that 
of  the  sun,  so  slow  that  we  cannot  see  it, 
but  sure  to  change  night  into  day. 

The  man  who  goes  through  life  with 
an  uncertain  doctrine,  not  knowing  what 
he  believes — what  a  poor  powerless  crea- 
ture he  is!  He  goes  around  through 
the  world  as  a  man  goes  down  the  street 
with  a  poor,  wounded  arm,  forever  dodg- 
ing people  he  meets  on  the  street  for 
fear  they  may  touch  him. —  Phillips 
Brooks. 
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First  comes  blustering  old  white- 
haired  Winter,  followed  by  a  courtly 
train.  Did  we  not  shout  "Winter  is 
King!"  when  we  were  children  and 
bounded  out  of  the  schoolroom  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  eager  hearts  to  see 
who  could  first  gain  the  pond  where 
Jack  Frost  had  spread  a  glistening  sheet 
of  ice?  "Winter  is  King!"  we  murmur 
now  more  softly  as  we  bow  our  heads 
submissively  beneath  his  tyranny  and 
smile  upon  his  fair  young  cavaliers  as 
they  go  prancing  by  upon  their  fleet 
chargers,  the  white,  graceful  snow-flakes. 
Yes,  we  admit,  Winter  is  king,  and  he 
bears  his  kingly  crown  of  storm-clouds 
with  a  royal  dignity;  shuts  from  our  gaze 
the  sweet,  fair  face  of  heaven;  bids  us 
seek  our  firesides  for  comfort  for  he  will 
afford  no  other;  bows  the  hearts  of  the 
widow  and  orphans  in  lonely,  silent  grief; 
robs  the  bright,  warm  earth  of  her  green 
beauty,  and  forces  us  to  acknowledge 
his  power  by  depriving  us  of  those  en- 
dearing scenes  which  we  so  love  to  be- 
hold. 

But  hark!  As  you  sit  in  mournful  con- 
templation of  the  Destroyer  and  listen 
to  the  winds  sighing  in  the  chimney-top, 
clamoring  at  the  window  and  perchance 
gently  sweeping  over  your  /Eolian  harp 
with  a  weird,  touching  cadence,  cannot 
you  hear  the  clarion  voice  of  a  dis- 
tressed and  restless  spirit?  Perhaps  the 
winds  are  trying  to  be  gay  like  the  happy 
snow-flakes,  but  through  their  wild  mirth 
we  detect  the  voice  of  a  spirit  and  its 
story  is  so  strange,  its  laughter  so  wild 
and  thrilling  and  its  song  so  fantastic 
that  we  are  absorbed  and  can  listen  to 
nothing  else.  "What  are  the  wild  winds 
saying?"  Listen  well  and  heed  the  les- 
son they  speak  in  low  and  mysterious 
tones,  for  their  words  have  a  hidden 
meaning: 

"We  have  seen  many  things;"  they 
say,  "we  have  visited  secret  chambers, 
veiled  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  where 
human  hearts  lie  faint  and  weary  of  life's 
dark  and  heavy  burden.  We  have  swept 
over  battlefields  and  heard  the  groans  of 


the  dying,  mingled  with  the  roar  of  can- 
non and  shouts  of  victory.  Will  man 
never  cease  to  take  his  brother's  life! 
We  have  seen  the  warrior's  widow  and 
helpless  child,  in  the  bitterness  of  grief, 
call  down  curses  upon  the  heads  ot 
those  who  plunged  them  into  woe  and 
loneliness.  We  have  seen  fierce  strug- 
gles between  man  and  man,  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  light  and 
darkness.  Thou  cans't  never  know  the 
deep  tide  of  earth's  dark  miseries,  but 
be  assured  it  is  great.  True  we  have 
seen  the  everlasting  love  of  God  poured 
out  upon  all  His  children;  but,  O  Man! 
though 

'Sonic  flowers  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit 
The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all !' 
We  have  swept  over  the  graves  of  your 
departed  and  have  sung  a  solemm  re- 
quiem in  the  branches  of  cypress  and 
weeping  willow  which  overshadows  their 
last,  low  homes — We  have  swept  over 
sick  and  blighted  lives  of  millions  of 
earth's  fair  but  fallen  sons. 

"Yes,"  they  whistle,  "We  see  so  many 
woes  in  many  lands  'that  we  bid  you  be 
contented  with  your  lot.'  Be  content, 
though  it  be  but  lowly,  and  if  you  sigh, 
sigh  for  the  many  miseries  of  earth;  for 
the  blind,  deluded  souls  who  find  not 
God;  for  the  corroding  worm — despair 
— which  eats  the  heart  of  the  young, 
fresh  fruit,  for  the  fair  young  flower 
plucked  by  careless  hands  then  left  to 
fade  and  die;  sigh  for  the  poor,  tired 
hearts  which  seek  for  rest  and  rest  can 
never  find;  for  the  many  lips  that  quiver, 
the  eyes  that  ever  flow  and  the  hearts 
that  are  sore  and  bruised.  We  see  it! 
We  know  it! — Be  thou  content!  Thy 
lot  is  blest  and  God  will  give  thee 
strength.  'Doth  not  He  who  made  thee 
know  the  limits  of  thy  strength?'  Be 
content;  or,  if  thy  soul  be  restless,  rest 
not  before  thou  hast  alleviated,  in  some 
measure,  the  sufferings  of  mankind." 

This  is  what  the  winds  say,  but  we 
turn  from  them  wearily  to  the  pleasures 
of  our  cheerful  firesides,  and,  obeying 
the  wind's  low  moan,  we  are  "content." 
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But  Winter  dies  and  in  his  footsteps 
follows  a  bright,  fair  form  wearing  the 
smooth,  unwrinkled  brow,  the  light, 
hopeful  heart,  the  noble,  unsullied  soul 
of  youth.  He  strews  the  earth  with 
flowers  and  foliage  and  decks  the  world 
with  beauty.  He  dimples  the  faces 
of  little  children  with  happy  smiles 
and  causes  the  old  to  feel  again  the 
cheerful  ardor  of  youth;  and  as  he  passes, 
Nature  awakes,  smiles  and  lifts  up  her 
head  and  the  little  birds  warble  forth 
their  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  their 
Maker.  Even  old  huts  feel  the  enliven- 
ing influence  of  his  sunny  warmth  and, 
bathed  in  sunlight,  laugh  out  to  every 
passer-by.  Insects  awake  and  fill  the 
air  with  busy  noises,  brooks  gurgle  and 
laugh  and  dance;  men  go  forth  to  till 
the  ground,  and  everywhere  we  see  the 
awakening,  busy  joyousness  and  loveli- 
ness of  life. 

But  Spring,  too,  must  die,  and  in  his 
stead  comes  the  fiery,  angry  yet  beautiful 
King  of  Summer  riding  in  a  chariot  of 
fire,  but,  unlike  Endymion,  he  grasps 
firmly  the  reins  of  his  horses  which 
look  like  burnished  gold  as  he  passes. 
His  reign  is  short  and  sharp  and,  as  he 
leaves  us,  he  laughs  at  us  mockingly  for 
complaining  of  his  warmth  and  says  if 
our  hearts  were  but  as  warm  in  charity, 
it  would  be  well  with  us.  But  we  turn 
aside:  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  complaining 
than  complained  of. 


And  now,  in  the  distant  horizon,  drawn 
in  a  glorious  chariot  of  burning  clouds, 
we  see  coming  towards  us  the  most 
beautiful  form  of  all,  and  we  welcome 
him  with  a  loud  cheer  and  embrace  him 
with  hearts  filled  with  fervent  love. 
It  is  the  dear  ideal  of  our  dreams — how 
we  have  prayed  and  longed  for  his  com- 
ing! It  is  glorious,  inspiring,  melancholy 
Autumn!  And  he  •  has  brought  with 
him  his  fair  brothers — the  incomparable 
golden  clouds  and  sunsets.  Lovely!  We 
can  but  gaze  and  wonder  and  worship. 
Our  hearts  are  full  but  we  cannot  reveal 
what  is  hidden  within  them;  we  only 
know  it  is  a  depth,  a  beauty,  a  glory  in- 
describable, touching  the  very  fount  of 
feeling — such  a  feeling  as  when  we  seek 
our  Father  in  subdued,  reverent  worship 
and  ask  Him  in  all  fervent  sincerity; 
"What  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine;  what  is  low  raise  and  support." 

In  fact,.we  cannot  look  upon  the  cloudy 
pictures  of  the  sky  without  a  thought  of 
Elysium,  and  an  emotion  of  deepest 
reverence  and  love  for  the  great  Con- 
troller of  the  Seasons.        Ruby  Laniont. 


Gaming  is  a  kind  of  tacit  confession 
that  the  company  engaged  therein  do,  in 
general,  exceed  the  bounds  of  their  res- 
pective fortunes,  and  therefore  they  cast 
lots  to  determine  upon  whom  the  ruin 
shall  at  present  fall,  that  the  rest  may  be 
saved  a  little  longer. — Blacksionc. 
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Having  treated  upon  those  inconsis- 
tencies of  modern  Christianity  which  are 
first  thrust  upon  the  attention  of  a  Mor- 
mon Elder  in  his  contact  with  the  world, 
and  which  are  perhaps  more  extensively 
believed  in  by  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians than  many  others  to  which  I  shall 
hereafter  refer,  I  now  desire  to  direct 
attention  specially  to  the  history,  organ- 
ization, faith  and  practices  of  some  of 
the  leading  Christian  churches,  all  of 
which  have  taken  their  rise  since  the 
days  of  the  Savior,  and  are  classed  with 


that  great  modern  heirarchy  known  as 
Catholic  Christianity.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  Latter-day  Saints  form  no  part 
of  this  great  religious  order,  having 
been  long  since  considered  beyond 
the  legitimate  boundaries  of  either 
Christian  love  or  Christian  fellowship. 
We  indeed  have  become  the  very  stone 
that  all  unite  in  rejecting,  and  against 
whom  all  combine  to  overthrow  and 
destroy.  Therefore,  in  speaking  of 
Christianity,  I  mean  those  systems  of 
religion  falsely  termed  Christian  in  the 
world,  and  which,  as   I  shall  hereafter 
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show,  exist  among  mankind  as  the  in- 
vention of  man  in  opposition  and  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Church  of  Christ 
established  by  God.  The  most  promi- 
nent among  all  this  class  is  that  system 
of  religion  known  as  Catholicism.  To 
correctly  understand  the  true  character 
of  this  great  monstrosity,  and  the  place 
and  destiny  that  it  has  occupied  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  revelations  of  God,  which, 
many  centuries  ago,  prefigured  the  future 
events  of  mankind  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  time.  In  the  second  chapter 
of  Daniel,  beginning  with  the  thirty-first 
verse,  we  have  an  account  of  the  cele- 
brated dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  verse,  is  another  pre- 
figuration  of  the  same  events. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  four 
great  kingdoms  represented  by  the 
different  metals  of  the  great  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw,  are  here  repre- 
sented by  the  four  great  beasts,  and  that 
the  ten  kingdoms  which  were  to  arise 
out  of  and  be  in  one  sense  an  extension 
of  the  fourth,  as  represented  by  the 
image,  "part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay," 
are  here  represented  by  the  ten  horns  of 
the  fourth  great  beast  that  should  be 
terrible  and  strong  above  all  the  rest. 

John,  while  upon  the  Isle  of  Patmos, 
nearly  seven  hundred  years  after  Daniel's 
time,  saw  this  fourth  great  beast  with  its 
ten  horns  as  we  find  recorded  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  Revelations. 

In  these  sacred  prophecies  are  con- 
tained a  true  prefiguration  of  the  leading 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  from  that  of 
Babylon,  the  first  established  among 
man,  down  to  the  period  of  time  when 
God  should  set  up  a  kingdom  never 
more  to  be  thrown  down  or  given  to 
another  people,  and  which  should  break 
in  pieces  all  other  kingdoms  and  fill  the 
whole  earth.  Let  us  now  examine  his- 
tory and  see  if  these  prophecies  are 
true. 

"Thou,  Oh  king,  art  this  head  of  gold," 
says  Daniel,  "and  after  thee  shall  arise 
another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee,  and 
another  third  kingdom  of  brass,  which 
shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth,  and  the 


fourth  kingdom  shall  be  as  strong  as 
iron,"  etc. 

The  Babylonian,  afterwards  called  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  was  founded  by  Nim- 
rod  about  the  year  2218  B.  C,  and  existed 
under  different  forms  and  possessed 
greater  or  less  dominion  for  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  In  the  year 
538  B.  C,  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  king 
or  Persia,  and  grandson  of  Astyages, 
king  of  Media,  having  united  these  king- 
doms under  him,  overthrew  Babylon  and 
established  upon  its  ruins  the  empire  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  How  beauti- 
fully correct  is  the  prefiguration!  Cyrus 
having  united  Media  with  Persia  as  rep- 
resented by  the  arms  joined  by  the  body 
of  the  image,  subdued  the  great  head  of 
gold,  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  became 
himself  the  next  great  succeeding  king 
of  all  the  earth.  Yet  his  dominion  was 
not  so  great,  neither  was  his  empire  so 
enduring  as  its  predecessor,  for  it  only 
lasted  about  two  hundred  years,  whereas 
Babylon  is  said  to  have  existed  for  over 
sixteen  hundred  years.  Hence,  the  pre- 
diction that  it  should  be  less  than  the 
former  was  most  literally  fulfilled. 

The  third  kingdom,  however,  repre- 
sented by  the  third  beast  and  the  body 
and  thighs  of  brass,  was  to  "bear  rule 
over  all  the  earth."  Alexander,  son  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  united  all 
Greece  with  his  dominion,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years,  started  upon  his 
celebrated  conquest  of  the  world,  which 
he  accomplished  in  the  short  space  of 
eleven  years.  His  kingdom  indeed  be- 
came a  universal  kingdom,  and  the  brass 
of  the  image  by  which  it  was  symbol- 
ized, was  most  strikingly  represented  in 
the  brazen  armor  and  shields  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  mighty  hosts  when  ad- 
vancing to  battle  with  shields  aloft  to 
protect  them  from  the  flying  darts  of  the 
enemy,  are  said  to  have  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  solid  moving  phalanx  of  glit- 
tering burnished  brass. 

The  fourth  great  kingdom  that  took 
its  rise  was  that  of  the  Romans.  The 
Macedonian  empire  was  overthrown  in 
the  year  150  B.  C,  after  a  brief  exist- 
ance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
and  soon  after,  the  victorious  armies  of 
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Rome  made  her  in  turn  the  mistress  of 
the  workl.  It  was  during  the  existence 
of  this  great  empire,  represented  by  the 
fourth  great  beast  and  the  legs  of  iron, 
and  when  it  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
power,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  came, 
in  the  meridian  of  time,  and  was  cruci- 
fied for  the  sins  of  the  world.  "As  iron 
breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all 
things,  so  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and 
bruise,"  was  forcibly  and  literally  exem- 
plified in  all  the  history  and  dealings  of 
this  great  power,  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  with  which  it  came  in  contact, 
and  as  iron  is  the  strongest  of  the  metals 
represented  in  the  image,  so  did  it  be- 
come  the  strongest  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  that  either  preceded  it  or 
have  since  followed  it  down  to  the 
present  period  of  time. 

Thus  have  we  briefly  traced  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  revelations  of  Daniel  down 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  now  we  will  consider  the  pro- 
phetic vision  of  St.  John.  The  first  three 
kingdoms  having  passed  away  before 
the  days  of  St.  John,  these  were  not 
shown  to  him  by  the  angel,  for  it  was  the 
future  and  not  the  past  events  of  the 
world's  history  which  he  was  called  up 
into  the  mountain  to  behold.  The  fourth 
great  kingdom,  however,  was  then  in  ex- 
istence, and  see  what  a  striking  resem- 
blance its  symbolization  in  the  great 
beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
seen  by  John,  bears  to  the  great  strong 
ten  horned  beast  seen  by  Daniel  many 
centuries  before.  Each  represented  a 
great  kingdom  that  should  subsequently 
be  divided  into  ten  minor  kingdoms. 
Among  the  ten  kingdoms  of  which  Daniel 
prophesied,  one  was  to  rise  up  and  "sub- 
due" three  kings,  and  it  was  to  "wear 
out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and 
think  to  change  times  and  laws:  and  they 
shall  be  given  into  his  hands  until  a 
time,  times  and  a  dividing  of  time."  The 
beast  which  John  saw  with  its  ten  horns 
representing  these  same  ten  kingdoms 
shown  to  Daniel,  was  carrying  a  woman 
upon  its  back,  who  was  arrayed  in 
costly  apparel,  etc.  Of  her  he  says: 
"And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints  and  with  the  blood 


of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  Therefore, 
while  the  great  beast  in  both  cases  rep- 
resented the  Roman  power,  the  little 
horn  and  the  woman  must  represent  an 
identical  power  that  should  arise  out  of 
and  be  in  some  sense  a  perpetuation 
of  it. 

History  informs  us  that  upon  the  death 
of  Theodosius  the  Great  in  495  A.  D., 
Rome  was  partitioned  to  his  two  sons 
and  became  two  empires,  the  I^astern 
and  Western,  as  typified  by  the  two  iron 
legs  of  the  great  image.  That  about  570 
A.  D.  these  became  divided  into  just  ten 
minor  kingdoms,  and  that  just  ten  sep- 
arate powers  have  continued  to  occupy 
the  former  limits  of  the  old  Roman  em- 
pire, though  in  different  forms  from  that 
day  down  to  a  recent  period  of  time. 
That  religious  contests  arising  between 
some  of  these  in  the  sixth  century,  three 
of  them  fell  and  became  subject  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  namely:  The  State  of 
Rome,  the  Exarchi  of  Ravenna  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  and  that  in 
commemoration  of  these  events,  the  / 
Pope  of  Rome  then  received  and  has 
since  worn  a  triple  crown.  Boniface 
III  was  the  first  to  wear  this  crown  in  the 
year  606  A.D.,  and  in  consequence,  he  has 
been  considered  by  historians  the  first 
great  regal  pontiff  from  whom  the  date 
of  Roman  supremacy  as  a  religio-politi- 
cal  power  begins.  Supposing  this  date  to 
be  correctly  determined,  see  how  it  can 
be  made  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the 
"time,  times  and  the  dividing  of  time" 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  as  the  period  that 
this  great  power,  prefigured  by  the 
little  horn,  should  continue.  In  Reve- 
lation xii.  6 — 14,  John  gives  the  defi- 
nition of  this  period  of  "times,"  etc., 
as  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days. 
Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks 
that  should  intervene  between  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and' 
the  coming  of  Jesus  is  universally  inter- 
preted to  mean  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  each  year  for  a  day.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  conclusively  proven 
from  history  that  this  was  the  exact 
period  that  intervened  between  these 
two  important  events. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Numbers, 
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thirty-fourth  verse,  it  reads  as  follows: 
"After  the  number  of  days  in  which  ye 
searched  the  land,  even  forty  days,  each 
day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniqui- 
ties, even  forty  years,  and  ye  shall  know 
my  breach  of  promise." 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Ezekiel, 
beginning  with  the  fourth  verse,  the 
Lord  says:  "Lie  thou  also  upon  thy  left 
side,  and  lay  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Israel  upon  it:  according  to  the  number 
of  the  days  that  thou  shalt  lie  upon  it 
thou  shalt  bear  their  iniquity.  For  I 
have  laid  upon  thee  the  years  of  their 
iniquity,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
days,  three  hundred  and  ninety.days:  so 
shalt  thou  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house 
of  Israel.  And  when  thou  hast  accom- 
plished them,  lie  again  on  thy  right  side, 
and  thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
house  of  Judah  forty  days:  I  have  ap- 
pointed thee  each  day  for  a  year." 

From  these  passages  we  may  be  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  the  "time,  times 
and  the  dividing  of  time,"  or  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  days  spoken  of  as 
the  duration  of  the  great  power  repre- 
sented by  the  little  horn,  meant  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  if  we  add 
this  to  six  hundred  and  six,  the  date  of 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  it  will  give  us  1866,  the  exact 
period  when  Victor  Emanuel  entered 
Rome  and  deprived  the  Pope  of  the  last 
of  his  territorial  dominions. 

How  exactly  do  all  these  conditions 
point  to  the  Roman  Catholic  power  as 
that  great  and  abominable  church.  The 
angel  also  says:  "The  seven  heads  are 
seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman 
sitteth,"  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
famous  seven  hills  upon  which  the  city 
of  Rome  was  founded.  "The  waters 
*  *  where  the  whore  sitteth  are 
peoples  and  multitudes  and  nations 
and  tongues,"  representing  the  vast 
multitude  of  nations  over  whom  her 
ecclesiastical  power  was  extended,  and 
lest  these  two  explanations  should  not 
be  sufficient  to  locate  and  define  the 
power  represented  by  this  woman,  the 
angel  gives  an  unmistakable  and  un- 
equivocal definition  of  her  in  the  last 
verse  in  which   he  says,   "The  woman 


which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city 
which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth."  Rome  did  indeed  reign  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth  with  an  iron  hand. 
First,  as  a  great  political  power  and  sub- 
sequently as  a  great  religious  despotism. 
Under  the  former,  for  four  centuries,  she 
filled  the  known  world  with  the  terror  of 
her  arms  and  the  rigors  of  her  tyranny, 
but  under  the  latter,  for  more  than  thrice 
that  period  of  time,  she  has  exercised 
over  the  bodies  and  minds  of  mankind 
an  infinitely  more  terrible  despotism 
and  enforced  her  edicts  with  the  most 
barbarous  cruelty  that  have  ever  dis- 
graced the  annals  of  ancient  or  modern 
times. 

In  describing  her  power  the  angel 
further  says:  "These  (referring  to  the 
ten  kingdoms)  shall  have  one  mind  and 
shall  give  their  power  and  strength  to 
the  beast,"  and  in  describing  a  future 
period,  he  adds:  "These  (the  ten  king- 
doms) shall  hate  the  whore  and  shall 
make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and 
shall  eat  her  flesh  and  shall  burn  her 
with  fire."  The  former  prediction  was 
most  literally  fulfilled  in  the  slavish 
obedience  which  these  nations  rendered 
to  Rome  for  many  centuries,  and  the 
latter  was  at  least  partially  accomplished 
in  the  Reformation  and  the  subsequent 
Christianizing  influence  that  it  exercised 
over  the  nations  and  kingdoms  by  whom 
that  great  power  was  warred  against, 
hated,  despised  and  even  made  naked  by 
being  stripped  of  the  last  vestige  of  her 
territorial  dominion  by  Victor  Emanuel, 
in  the  year  1866. 

Verily  all  the  conditions  to  which  I 
have  made  special  reference,  and  many 
more  set  forth  in  the  revelations,  have 
been  literally  fulfilled,  and  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  church,  by  its  very  place 
in  history,  its  position  among  nations, 
and  its  abominable  wickedness  of  which 
all  history  teems,  has  justly  earned  for 
itself  the  great  appellation  of  "Mystery, 
Babylon  the  Great.  The  Mother  of  Har- 
lots and  abominations  of  the  Earth." 

To  conclusively  prove  its  wickedness 
I  need  but  cite  the  reader  to  one  of  its 
many  diabolical  practices.  In  1517  Pope 
Leo  sent  Tazwel  as  Legate  over  Ger- 
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many  to  procure  sale  for  the  Pope's  no- 
torious indulgencies,  through  which  all 
manner  of  sins  were  to  be  remitted  by 
the  payment  of  money  to  the  Pope,  who 
claimed  authority  to  grant  full  absolution 
for  all  transgressions.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  crimes  which  he  offered 
to  remit  on  the  payment  of  the  sums 
affixed:  For  procuring  abortion,  7s.  6d.; 
for  sacrilege,  10s.  6d.;  for  robbing,  12s; 
for  defiling  a  virgin,  9s.;  for  keeping  a 
concubine,  10s.  6d.;  for  simony,  10s.  6d.; 
for  perjury,  9s.;  for  burning  a  neighbor's 
house,  ios.;  for  murdering  a  layman,  7s. 
6d.;  for  laying  violence  on  a  clergyman, 
ioS.  6d.  For  tenpence  you  could  redeem 
parents  and  kindred  from  purgatory. 

Truly  there  can  be  no  greater  incon- 
sistency among  all  the  inconsistencies  of 
the  wide  world,  than  the  presumption 
by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
claims,  upon  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ, 
to  be  the  true  apostolic  church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Jos.  A.  West. 


Respect  for  Women. — There  is  noth- 
ing in  which  some  young  men  are  so 


thoroughly  mistaken  as  in  the  low  esti- 
mation they  form  of  the  integrity  of  wo- 
men. Not  of  their  own  mothers  and 
sisters,  but  of  others,  who,  they  forget, 
are  somebody's  else  mothers  and  sisters. 
As  a  rule,  no  person  who  surrenders  to 
this  debasing  habit  is  to  be  entrusted 
with  an  enterprise  requiring  integrity  of 
character.  Plain  words  should  be  spoken 
on  the  subject,  for  the  evil  is  a  general 
one.  If  young  men  are  sometimes 
thrown  into  the  company  of  thoughtless 
and  depraved  women,  they  have  no  more 
right  to  measure  all  women  by  what  they 
see  of  these,  than  they  have  to  estimate 
the  character  of  honest,  respectable  peo- 
ple by  the  development  of  crime  in  the 
police  courts.  Let  our  young  men  re- 
member that  their  chief  happiness  in  life 
depends  on  their  utter  faith  in  women. 
No  worldly  wisdom,  no  misanthropic 
philosophy,  no  generalization,  can  weak- 
en this  truth  ;  it  stands  like  the  record  of 
itself— for  it  is  nothing  less  than  this — 
and  should  put  an  everlasting  seal  upon 
lips  that  are  wont  to  speak  lightly  of 
women. 


SIR    GARNET    WOLSELEY. 


The  career  of  this  eminent  soldier  is 
an  illustration  of  industry  and  rapid  pro- 
motion in  the  affairs  of  war.  Garnet 
Joseph  Wolseley  is  the  son  of  a  soldier, 
a  major  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  of 
foot,  and,  peculiarly,  like  Britain's  most 
distinguished  commanders  in  time  past, 
is  Irish  by  birth,  having  first  seen  the 
light  at  Golden  Bridge  House,  near  Dub- 
lin, June  4,  1833.  He  is,  therefore,  but 
forty-nine  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the 
youngest  general  officers  in  the  army  of 
Great  Britain. 

He  was  for  a  time  a  clerk  in  a  survey- 
or's office  in  Dublin,  and  waited,  it  is 
said,  almost  hopelessly  for  the  commis- 
sion which  gave  him  the  ensignship;  but 
what  he  learned  while  in  that  office 
served  him  well  later,  by  securing  a  good 
position  as  an  assistant  engineer. 

In  1852  he  was  appointed  ensign  in 
the  80th  Regiment,  which  was  then  oper- 


ating in  Burmah.  His  regiment  formed 
a  part  of  Sir  John  Cheape's  expedition, 
and  the  story  of  the  enterprise  is  that  of 
a  disastrous  march  through  a  country 
reeking  with  malaria,  from  which  the 
troops  died  like  sheep;  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  a  native  fort;  of  a  second 
and  third  attempt,  in  the  last  of  which 
the  young  ensign  twice  led  the  forlorn 
hope,  and  came  out  of  the  affair  with  a 
wound  which  it  was  expected  would  end 
all  his  hope  of  continuing  in  the  service. 
He  recovered,  however,  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  second  campaign,  and  re- 
ceive promotion  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
90th  Regiment  of  foot. 

On  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Russia 
in  1854,  his  regiment  was  dispatched  to 
the  Crimea.  For  gallantry,  Wolseley 
was,  in  1855,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  but  the  promotion  was  subse- 
quently annulled  on  the  ground  of  his 
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youth,  he  being  only  twenty-one  years 
and  six  months  old.  Wolseley  was  pro- 
moted on  the  ground  that  "he  had  risen 
from  the  ranks" — a  mistake,  the  correc- 
tion of  which  led  to  the  annulling  of  the 
promotion.  He  was,  however,  soon  after- 
wards reinstated  and  acted  with  the  En- 
gineers, his  service  as  military  draughts- 
man being  held  important.  In  the  attack 
on  the  Quarries  his  party  showed  the  way 
to  the  stormers,  and  his  conduct  was 
mentioned  in  the 'dispatches.  He  also 
took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Redan, 
and  was  so  severely  wounded  as  to  be 
left  for  dead  in  the  trenches.  In  1857 
the  regiment  started  for  India,  to  take 
part  in  the  suppression  of  the  famous 
mutiny,  and  the  first  brush  with  the 
mutineers  occurred  near  Cawnpore.  The 
Ninetieth  was  placed  under  command 
of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  and  formed 
part  of  the  expedition  which  relieved 
Lucknow,  and  was  afterwards  besieged 
in  turn,  and  held  out  till  Lord  Clyde 
finally  captured  the  city.  In  this  latter 
attack  Wolseley  was  very  conspicuous, 
the  commander  specially  commending 
him  for  the  Victoria  cross.  He  was 
afterward  attached  to  the  staff  of  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  and  participated  in  the 
campaign  under  that  officer,  receiving 
the  brevet  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  his 
twenty-sixth  birthday. 

In  i860  he  served  under  the  same 
commander  throughout  the  Chinese  cam- 
paign, being  present  at  the  assualt  on 
the  Taku  forts,  and  at  the  capture  of 
Pekin. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Trent  affair, 
early  in  our  civil  war,  he  was  sent  to 
Canada,  the  steamer  carrying  him  to 
Boston  on  his  way  to  his  post.  He  was 
appointed  Deputy  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral in  Canada  in  the  fall  of  1867,  during 
the  Fenian  scare,  and  commanded  an 
expedition  in  1870  to  the  Red  River  of 
the  North. 

When  the  British  Government  in  1873 
determined  to  send  a  force  to  Ashantee, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  selected,  and 
the  promptness  and  vigor  with  which 
the  expedition  was  managed,  spoke  well 
for  his  capacity  as  a  General.  Every- 
thing had  to  be  hurried,  for  sickness 


threatened  to  destroy  the  force,  and  de- 
lay was  fatal.  In  this  expedition  Sir 
Garnet's  subordinate  officers  were  Sir 
A.  Alison  and  Colonel  (now  General) 
Wood,  who  are  with  him  in  Egypt. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  appointed  to 
the  local  rank  of  Major-General.  Land- 
ing in  Africa  in  October,  in  advance  of 
the  troops,  with  his  staff,  he  commenced 
his  march  inland.  Captain  Glover  in 
the  east  and  other  officers  in  the  west 
were  commissioned  to  raise  native  levies 
with  which  they  were  to  effect  a  diver- 
sion, as  all  the  separate  forces  converged 
in  the  Ashantee  capital.  The  Fantees, 
with  few  exceptions,  proved  utterly  worth- 
less as  auxiliaries,  and  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  retaining  the  bearers  and 
camp-followers,  whose  services  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  army.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  savage  enemy,  although 
resolute,  was  overcome  without  any  ser- 
ious delay,  and  after  a  battle  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Coomassee  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1874,  Sir  Garnet  received  the 
submission  of  the  king,  who  agreed  to 
appoint  commissioners  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty.  After  a  stay  of  three 
or  four  days  only,  Sir  Garnet  began  his 
return  march,  halting  at  Adamsi  to  a- 
wait  the  Ashantee  agents.  The  king 
was  faithful  to  his  promise,  sending  the 
commissioners,  who  agreed  upon  an 
arrangement  of  the  matters  in  dispute 
with  the  English  officers. 

On  the  return  of  Sir  Garnet  to  Eng- 
land he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament 
and  a  grant  of  ^25,000  "for  his  courage, 
energy,  and  perseverance"  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Ashantee  campaign.  He  re- 
ceived also  the  order  K.  C.  B.,  and  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  London  and  a  sword. 

Early  in  1S75  he  was  sent  to  Natal,  in 
South  Africa,  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  that  colony,  and  to  advise  on 
several  important  points  connected  with 
the  management  of  native  affairs,  and 
on  the  best  form  of  defensive  organiza- 
tion. .  In  the  Zulu  campaign,  which 
formed  the  leading  subject  for  his  con- 
sideration, he  took  no  active  military 
part,  although  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
General    and    given  rank    above  Lord 
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Chelmsford,  for  that  purpose.  It  it  quite 
to  his  credit  that  he  gave  that  officer  the 
opportunity  to  retrieve  his  position  after 
the  disastrous  affair  at  Isandula. 

In  the  critical  period  of  1878-9,  when 
war  with  Russia  seemed  imminent,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  was  sent  to  Cyprus,  it 
was  believed,  to  be  in  readiness  for  ser- 
vice, although  nominally  appointed  ad- 
ministrator of  Cyprus  under  the  style  of 
Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner,  and 
Commander-in-chief  in  that  island. 

It  was  quite  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
complicated  relations  of  England  with 
Egypt  and  Turkey  and  the  military  oper- 
ations so  suddenly  precipitated  in  the 
land  of  the  Nile,  that  Sir  Garnet's  ser- 
vices would  be  deemed  necessary  there, 
and  he  has  performed  a  part  altogether 
in  keeping  with  his  reputation,  and  we 
trust  his  energy  and  discretion  in  over- 
coming Arabi  Bey  will  lead  to  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  between 
Egypt  and  the  Western  powers,  which 
will  prove  a  genuine  benefit  to  that 
much  oppressed  country. 

Sir  Garnet  adds  to  his  laurels  of  the 
soldier  some  reputation  as  an  author, 
having  published  in  1S62  a  narrative  of 
a  short  residence  with  the  Tri-Ping  re- 
bels at  Nanki;  "The  Soldier's  Pocket- 
book  for  Field  Service  in  1869;"  "The 
System  of  Field  Manoeuvres,  best  a- 
dapted  for  enabling  our  troops  to  meet 
a  continental  army;"  a  series  of  essays 


written  for  the  Wellington  Prize,  in  1872; 
"Marley  Castle,"  a  novel,  1877;  "France 
as  a  Military  Power  in  1870  and  1878,"  an 
essay  published  in  1878.  Selected. 


Who  Won. — Our  readers  may  find 
amusement  in  solving  the  following  puz- 
zle: A  crocodile  stole  a  baby,  "  in  the 
days  when  animals  could  talk,"  and  was 
about  to  make  a  dinner  of  it.  The  poor 
mother  begged  piteously  for  her  child. 

"Tell  me  one  truth,"  said  the  crocodile, 
and  you  shall  have  your  baby  again." 

The  mother  thought  it  over,  and  at 
last  said,  "You  will  not  give  him  back." 
"Is  that  the  truth  you  mean  to  tell?" 
asked  the  crocodile.  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
mother. 

"Then  by  our  agreement  I  keep  him," 
added  the  crocodile;  "for  if  you  told 
the  truth,  I  am  not  going  to  give  him 
back,  and  if  it  is  a  falsehood,  then  I  have 
also  won." 

Said  she:  "No,  you  are  wrong.  If  I 
told  the  truth,  you  are  bound  by  your 
promise ;  and  if  a  falsehood,  it  is  not  a 
falsehood  until  after  you  have  given  me 
my  child." 

Now  the  question  is,  who  won  ? 


We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

— Longfellow. 
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Rapidly  have  we  traced  the  career  of 
discovery.  The  toil  and  watching  of 
centuries  have  been  condensed  into  a 
few  moments  of  time,  and  questions  re- 
quiring ages  for  their  solution  have  been 
asked,  only  to  be  answered.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  investigations  just  devel- 
oped, and  as  a  consequence  of  their  suc- 
cessful prosecution,  the  query  arose 
whether,  in  case  science  had  reached  to 
a  true  exposition  of  the  causes  produc- 
ing the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  was  it  not  pos- 
sible to  stretch  forward  in  time,  and 
anticipate    and    predict  /ihe  coming  of 


these  dread  phenomena?  To  those 
who  have  given  but  little  attention 
to  the  subject,  even  in  our  own  day, 
with  all  the  aids  of  modern  science, 
the  prediction  of  an  eclipse,  seems  suffi- 
ciently mysterious  and  unintelligible. 
How  then  it  was  possible,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  to  accomplish  the  same  great 
object,  without  any  just  views  of  the 
structure  of  the  system,  seems  utterly 
incredible.  Follow  me,  then,  while  I 
attempt  to  reveal  the  train  of  reasoning 
which  led  to  the  prediction  of  the  first 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  most  daring  pro- 
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phecy  ever  made  by  human  genius. 
Follow  in  imagination,  this  bold  inter- 
rogator of  the  skies  to  his  solitary  moun- 
tain summit — withdrawn  from  the  world 
— surrounded  by  his  mysterious  circles, 
there  to  watch  and  ponder  through  the 
long  nights  of  many,  many  years.  But 
hope  cheers  him  on,  and  smooths  his 
rugged  pathway.  Dark  and  deep  as  is 
the  problem,  he  sternly  grapples  with  it, 
and  resolves  never  to  give  over  till  vic- 
tory crowns  his  efforts. 

He  has  already  remarked,  that  the 
moon's  track  in  the  heavens  crossed  the 
sun's,  and  that  this  point  of  crossing  was 
in  some  way  intimately  connected  with 
the  coming  of  the  dread  eclipse.  He 
determines  to  watch  and  learn  whether 
the  point  of  crossing  was  fixed,  or 
whether  the  moon  in  each  successive 
revolution,  crossed  the  sun's  path  at  a 
different  point.  If  the  sun  in  its  annual 
revolution  could  leave  behind  him  a 
track  of  fire,  marking  his  journey  among 
the  stars,  it  is  found  that  this  same  track 
was  followed  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
century  to  century  with  undeviating  pre- 
cision. But  it  was  soon  discovered,  that 
it  was  far  different  with  the  moon.  In 
case  she  too  could  leave  behind  her  a 
silver  thread  of  light  sweeping  round  the 
heavens,  in  completing  one  revolution, 
this  thread  would  not  join,  but  would 
wind  around  among  the  stars  in  each 
revolution,  crossing  the  sun's  fiery  track 
at  a  point  west  of  the  previous  crossing. 
These  points  of  crossing  were  called  the 
moon's  nodes.  At  each  revolution  the 
node  occurred  further  west,  until  after  a 
cycle  of  about  nineteen  years,  it  had  cir- 
culated in  the  same  direction  entirely 
round  the  ecliptic.  Long  and  patiently 
did  the  astronomer  watch  and  wait:  each 
eclipse  is  duly  observed,  and  its  attend- 
ant circumstances  are  recorded,  when, 
at  last,  the  darkness  begins  to  give  way 
and  a  ray  of  light  breaks  in  upon  bis 
mind.  He  finds  that  no  eclipse  of  the 
sun  ever  occurs  unless  the  new  moon  is 
in  the  act  of  crossing  the  sun's  track. 
Here  was  a  grand  discovery.  He  holds 
the  key  which  he  believes  will  unlock  the 
dread  mystery,  and  now,  with  redoubled 
energy,  he  resolves  to  thrust  it  into  the 


wards  and  drive  back  the  bolts.  To 
predict  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  must 
sweep  forward,  from  new  moon  to 
new  moon,  until  he  finds  some  new  moon 
which  should  occur,  while  the  moon  was 
in  the  act  of  crossing  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of  the  sun's  track.  This  cer- 
tainly was  possible.  He  knew  the  exact 
period  from  new  moon  to  new  moon, 
and  from  one  crossing  of  the  ecliptic  to 
another.  With  eager  eye  he  seizes  the 
moon's  place  in  the  heavens,  and  her 
age,  and  rapidly  computes  where  she 
will  be  at  her  next  change.  He  finds 
the  new  moon  occurring  far  from  the 
sun's  track;  he  runs  round  another  revo- 
lution; the  place  of  the  new  moon  falls 
closer  to  the  sun's  path,  and  the  next  yet 
closer,  until  reaching  forward  with  pier- 
cing intellectual  vigor,  he  at  last  finds  a 
new  moon  which  occurs  precisely  at  the 
computed  time  of  her  passage  across  the 
sun's  track.  Here  he  makes  his  stand, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  occurrence  of  that 
new  moon,  he  announces  to  the  startled 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  that  the  sun 
shall  expire  in  dark  eclipse.  Bold  pre- 
diction !  Mysterious  prophet!  with  what 
scorn  must  the  unthinking  world  have 
received  this  solemn  declaration.  How 
slowly  do  the  moons  roll  away,  and  with 
what  intense  anxiety  does  the  stern  phi- 
losopher await  the  coming  of  that  day 
which  should  crown  him  with  victory,  or 
dash  him  to  the  ground  in  ruin  and  dis- 
grace. Time  to  him  moves  on  leaden 
wings;  day  after  day,  and  at  last  hour 
after  hour,  roll  heavily  away.  The  last 
night  is  gone- — the  moon  has  disappeared 
from  his  eagle  gaze  in  her  approach  to 
the  sun,  and  the  dawn  of  the  eventful 
day  breaks  in  beauty  on  a  slumbering 
world. 

This  daring  man,  stern  in  his  faith, 
climbs  alone  to  his  rocky  home,  and 
greets  the  sun  as  he  rises  and  mounts 
the  heavens,  scattering  brightness  and 
glory  in  his  path.  Beneath  him  is  spread 
out  the  populous  city,  already  teeming 
with  life  and  activity.  The  busy  morn- 
ing hum  rises  on  the  still  air  and  reaches 
the  watching  place  of  the  solitary  astron- 
omer. The  thousands  below  him,  un- 
conscious of  his  intense  anxiety,  buoyant 
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with  life,  joyously  pursue  their  rounds  of 
business,  their  cycles  of  amusement. 
The  sun  slowly  climbs  the  heavens, 
round  and  bright  and  full-orbed.  The 
lone  tenant  of  the  mountain-top  almost 
begins  to  waver  in  the  sternness  of  his 
faith,  as  the  morning  hours  roll  away. 
But  the  time  of  his  triumph,  long  de- 
layed, at  length  begins  to  dawn;  a  pale 
and  sickly  hue  creeps  over  the  face  of 
nature.  The  sun  has  reached  his  high- 
est point,  but  his  splendor  is  dimmed, 
his  light  is  feeble.  At  last  it  comes! 
Blackness  is  eating  away  his  round  disc, 
onward  with  slow  but  steady  pace,  the 
dark  veil  moves,  blacker  than  a  thousand 
nights, — the  gloom  deepens, — the  ghastly 
hue  of  death  covers  the  universe, — the 
last  ray  is  gone,  and  horror  reigns.  A 
wail  of  terror  fills  the  murky  air, — the 
clangor  of  brazen  trumpets  resounds, — 
an  agony  of  despair  dashes  the  stricken 
millions  to  the  ground,  while  that  lone 
man,  erect  on  his  rocky  summit,  with 
arms  outstretched  to  heaven,  pours  forth 
the  grateful  gushings  of  his  heart  to 
God,  who  had  crowned  his  efforts  with 
triumphant  victory.  Search  the  records 
of  our  race,  and  point  me,  if  you  can,  to 
a  scene  more  grand,  more  beautiful.  It 
is  to  me  the  proudest  victory  that  genius 
ever  won.  It  was  the  conquering  of 
nature,  of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  of 
terror,  all  at  a  single  blow,  and  that  blow 
struck  by  a  single  arm.  And  now  do 
you  demand  the  name  of  this  won- 
derful man?  Alas!  what  a  lesson  of 
the  instability  of  earthly  fame  are  we 
taught  in  this  simple  recital.  He  who 
had  raised  himself  immeasurably  above 
his  race, — who  must  have  been  regarded 
by  his  fellows  as  little  less  than  a  god, 
who  had  inscribed  his  fame  on  the  very 
heavens,  and  had  written  it  in  the  sun, 
with  a  "pen  of  iron,  and  the  point  of  a 
diamond,"  even  this  one  has  perished 
from  the  earth — name,  age,  country,  are 
all  swept  into  oblivion,  but  his  proud 
achievement  stands.  The  monument 
reared  to  his  honor  stands,  and  although 
the  touch  of  time  has  effaced  the  letter- 
ing of  his  name,  it  is  powerless,  and  can- 
not destroy  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
A  thousand  years  roll  by:  the  astrono- 


mer stands  on  the  watch-tower  of  old 
Babylon,  and  writes  for  posterity  the 
records  of  an  eclipse;  this  record  es- 
capes destruction,  and  is  safely  wafted 
down  the  stream  of  time.  A  thousand 
years  roll  away:  the  old  astronomer, 
surrounded  by  the  fierce,  but  wondering 
Arab,  again  writes,  and  marks  the  day 
which  witnesses  the  sun's  decay.  A 
thousand  years  roll  heavily  away:  once 
more  the  astronomer  writes  from  amidst 
the  gay  throng  that  crowds  the  brightest 
capital  of  Europe.  Record  is  compared 
with  record,  date  with  date,  revolution 
with  revolution,  the  past  and  present  are 
linked  together, — another  struggle  com- 
mences, and  another  victory  is  won. 
Little  did  the  Babylonian  dream  that  he 
was  observing  for  one  who,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  should 
rest  upon  this  very  record,  the  success- 
ful resolution  of  one  of  nature's  darkest 
mysteries.  O.  M.  Mitchell- 


I  indeed  never  considered  that  money, 
or  magnificent  houses,  or  power,  or 
those  pleasures  to  which  mankind  are 
mostly  attached,  were  to  be  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  things  really  good  and 
desirable;  because  I  saw  that  those  per- 
sons, whilst  these  possessions  were  flow- 
ing about  them,  desired,  notwithstand- 
ing, those  things  chiefly  in  which  they 
abounded;  for  the  thirst  of  their  cupidity 
is  never  quenched  nor  satisfied;  nor  are 
they  who  possess  those  things  tormented 
only  by  their  desire  of  increasing,  but 
also  by  their  fear  of  losing  them. —  Cicero. 


Revised  Anecdote. — King  Canute, 
being  desirous  of  teaching  his  flattering 
and  insincere  courtiers  a  lesson,  caused 
his  throne  to  be  set  up  on  the  sea-shore, 
as  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and  summon- 
ing them  to  his  presence,  where  he  stood 
surrounded  by  all  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  kingdom,  including  the  royal 
headsman,  asked  them  if  they  believed 
the  sea  would  recognize  his  authority. 

"Believe  it?"  cried  Earl  Ealfryd.  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  Your  Majesty  has 
but  to  command,  and  he  will  be  obeyed." 
And  the  obsequious  courtiers  joined  in 
a  chorus  of  "So  say  all  of  us!" ' 
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"Very  good  !"  said  the  king;  "now  do 
you,  each  in  your  turn,  take  your  stand 
on  the  steps  of  yonder  throne,  and  bid 
the  sea  retire." 

His  behest  was  obeyed,  and  courtier 
after  courtier  essayed  the  performance, 
and  was  fain  to  retire  baffled,  amid  the 
jeering  laughter  of  the  populace. 

In  this  manner  the  .time  was  fully 
occupied  until  the  hour  of  flood  had 
passed  and  the  tide  was  upon-  the  ebb, 
when  the  king  ascended  the  throne,  and 
bidding  the  waves  retire,  was  soon  left 
triumphantly  upon  dry  ground,  amid  the 
plaudits  of  his  loyal  subjects. 


"You  see,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  turning 
to  the  crest-fallen  courtiers,  "there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  a 
regular  three-ply,  all-wool  King  like  my- 
self and  a  lot  of  insignificant  nincom- 
poops like  you.  Let  this  experience 
teach  you  humility." — Harper's. 


Nothing  is  generous  which  is  not  just. 

Many  persons  perversely  require  to 
have  a  friend  such  as  they  themselves 
cannot  be. 

"Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed." 
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How  can  we  make  our  meetings  more 
interesting?  This  is  a  question  often 
asked  by  members  and  officers  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations.  Sing- 
ing being  the  '  first  exercise  in  all  our 
meetings,  let  us  see  what  kind  of  begin- 
ning we  make.  Have  we  a  regularly 
formed  choir  always  present  and  pre- 
pared for  work,  or  do  we  call  on  the 
member  sitting  in  yonder  corner,  who 
always  has  a  stock  of  two  or  three 
pieces,  aparently  choice  to  him  as  he 
always  choses  the  same,  to  do  our  sing- 
ing ? 

If  the  latter  be  the  case  this  part  of 
the  exercises  falls,  as  dew  from  heaven 
only  more  condensed,  like  cold  water 
upon  those  assembled.  Prayer  being 
over,  the  same  luxury  is  again  in- 
dulged in;  not  that  any  one  wishes  it, 
no,  we  cannot  say  that  even  mortals 
want  to  hear  the  song,  say  nothing  of 
holier  beings  whom  we  believe  are  ac- 
customed to  every  thing  better  and 
nearer  perfection;  but  it  is  customary, 
nay  more,  required  to  have  singing  in 
our  meetings  and  the  song  must  be  had 
whatever  it  may  be  or  the  effect  pro- 
duced. But  says  one,  and  truthfully  too, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  artistic  value  of 
the  song  or  the  newness  of  it  but  the  in- 
fluence under  which  it  is  sung,  which 
our  Heavenly  Father  wants  and  which 
we  should  seek  after.     True,  and  it  is  the 


influence  I  wish  to  speak  of.  Imagine 
one  of  our  Elders  learning  a  sermon  off 
by  heart,  and  because  there  was  no 
other  Elders  present,  able  to  speak,  he 
must  be  called  upon  for  several  seasons 
to  repeat  that  one  short  sermon,  or  still 
worse  if  a  long  one.  How  much  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  would  he  feel  while 
he  is  speaking,  what  would  be  the  influ- 
ence exercised  over  his  hearers,  how 
much  mutual  improvement  would  there 
be  exhibited?  The  same  can  and  should 
be  applied  to  the  singing. 

But  suppose  this  be  not  the  case  and 
we  call  on  some  of  our  boys  to  sing. 
They  are  not  prepared,  they  have  not 
practiced,  and  while  they  scorn  to  refuse 
to  do  anything  called  upon  to  do,  they 
at  the  same  time  feel  it  a  burden  which 
their  backs  are  not  fitted  for.  Thus, 
while  singing,  they  think  but  little  of  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  piece,  but  are 
all  the  time  wishing  they  were  at  the  last 
line  of  the  last  verse.  Is  this  a  proper 
way  to  sing  praises  to  God?  This  awful 
task  has  to  be  repeated  at  the  close,  and 
I  will  confess  I  have  often  dreaded  it  so 
much  myself,  that  I  could  not  put  my 
mind  on  the  principles  which  the  speaker 
was  treating  upon.  Speakers  but  seldom 
sympathize  with  the  singers;  they  are 
commanded  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
Lord  as  to  what  they  shall  say,  however, 
they  should  understand  principle.    The 
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Bible  certainly  tells  us  that;  "He  is 
blessed  who  meditates  in  the  Law  of  the 
Lord  day  and  night."  I  would  call  such 
a  man  prepared  for  speaking  to  a  con- 
gregation; with  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,for  which  he  has  prepared  himself. 
None  the  less  important  do  I  consider 
the  singing  service.  The  singers  should 
be  prepared  for  their  work  so  that  when 
they  sing,  they  can  be  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  to  have  the  Holy  Spirit  accom- 
pany them  in  their  singing.  Then  the 
songs  will  indeed  be  prayers,  and  our 
meetings  will  become  (all  things  corres- 
ponding) a  place  loved  by  all  who  love 
order.  The  opening  services  will  then 
have  the  desired  effect,  of  peace,  joy 
and  a  heavenly  feeling,  preparing  the 
mind  to  receive  the  good  things  im- 
parted by  the  speakers. 

Music,  deserving  the  name,  will  do 
this,  while  that  which  we  often  have  sub- 
stituted for  it  has  the  opposite  effect. 
Now,  to  be  able  to  supply  the  former 
requires  method  and  practice.  Hap-haz- 
ard  work  will  not  do  it.  There  should 
be  at  least  a  choir  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  persons  in  every  association  of 
the  young  men  and  women  when  they 
meet  together;  when  separately,  ten  or 
twelve  will  do.  These  must  have  a 
leader,  and  ought  to  have  an  organist 
and  an  assistant  leader.  Ah !  that's  it. 
Where  are  these  to  come  from?  Per- 
haps we  could  easily  get  the  required 
number  of  singers,  but  the  leaders  and 
organist?  I  will  admit  the  leaders  are 
scarce,  but  I  believe  there  are  plenty  of 
young  men  and  young  women  in  every 
ward,  of  this  city  at  least,  who  can  and 
would,  with  pleasure,  play  or  accom- 
pany a  choir  which  they  felt  was  a  credit 
to  their  association,  and  would  reflect 
honor  on  them  as  accompanists.  But 
the  leader?  Our  ward  choir  leaders 
claim  to  have  too  much  to  attend  to 
already  to  even  come  and  sing  for 
us ;  or  they  take  no  interest.  Both 
may  be  true.  Our  choir  leaders  are 
often  overburdened;  they  have  the  choir 
to  conduct  which  is  in  itself  no  small 
labor,  and  perhaps  the  Sunday  school 
singing  also  to  attend  to ;  added  to 
these,  they  are  members    of  the  Tab- 


ernacle choir,  or  ought  to  be,  and,  on 
top  of  all,  they  have  other  duties  to  at- 
tend to,  just  as  the  rest  of  us  have,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  church.  The  extra 
pound  you  would  put  upon  them,  by 
making  them  leaders  of  Association 
choirs,  might  break  their  backs;  for,  be 
it  remembered,  that  with  all  the  loads, 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  offering  a  prop. 
The  carpenter  would  be  paid  for  making 
a  coffin  for  the  poorest  and  most  dis- 
abled of  our  brethren  and  sisters,  but  the 
singing  master,  must  spend  his  time  and 
talents  to  aid  the  ablest  of  the  people,, 
free  of  charge.  'Tis  the  trade  of  the 
first,  and  I  suppose  'tis  not  of  the  lat- 
ter! 

To  the  point,  however.  What  can  be 
done  if  the  services  of  the  musical  mem- 
bers in  the  ward  choirs  can  not  be  ob- 
tained to  advantage,  how  would  a  plan 
of  this  kind  do:  Let  all  the  associations 
of  the  city  join  forces,  and  select  two  of 
the  most  central  halls,  say  the  Twelfth 
ward  school-house  for  those  east  of 
Main  Street,  and  the  Fifteenth,  west. 
Select  the  required  number  of  singers 
to  form  a  choir  and  one  or  two  of  the  best 
adapted  to  act  as  leaders.  Let  these 
members  and  leaders  meet  in  the  places 
selected.  Hire  a  competent  man,  one 
who  will  take  an  interest  and  conform 
his  services  to  their  real  wants  and  ne- 
cessities, to  teach  them  to  sing,  at  the 
same  time  teaching  them  the  rudiments 
of  music,  so  that  they  may  eventually  be 
able  to  work  alone  and  unassisted.  The 
young  leaders  should  be  instructed  how 
to  proceed  at  home  in  their  meetings. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  movement 
would  be  many  fold.  First,  by  joining 
together  and  forming  large  classes,  tui- 
tion can  be  made  comparatively  low, 
the  benefit  of  the  instructions  would 
amply  repay  each  member  for  time, 
trouble  and  expense,  and  good  singing 
would  be  the  result  in  our  meetings. 
Young  leaders  would  gain  an  experi- 
ence, while  they  would  have  some  one 
to  lean  upon  until  able  to  walk  alone,  at 
the  same  time  it  would  afford  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  to  our  young  people  and 
be  a  lift  to  the  interest  of  the  divine  art 
in  our  midst. 
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In  time,  these  forces  of  young  people 
would,  when  brought  together,  form  a 
musical  society,  to  be  envied  by  any 
city.  This  would  be  mutual  improve- 
ment in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  so  far 
as  it  pertains  to  the  most  noble  and  re- 
fining arts.  It  also  opens  a  path  for  our 
young  to  travel.  We  have  several  hun- 
dred children  growing  up  to  be  musi- 
cians; they  will  soon  grow  from  the  Pri- 
maries and  Sabbath  schools,  and  as 
other  duties  accumulate  upon  the  older 
members,  these  will  be  ready  to  step  in 
and  more  than  fill  their  places,  thus 
keeping  the  ranks  of  this  grand  army 
unbroken  in  its  onward  march  toward 
all  that  is  beautiful,  ennobling  and  good. 


Let  us  consider  and  weigh  the  matter, 
and  if  it  is  a  good  idea,  let  us  put  it  into 
practice.  Musicus. 


The  very  name  of  peace  is  sweet. 

Always  write  your  best.  Remember, 
your  best. — Longfellow. 

It  is  peculiar  to  Folly  to  discern  the 
faults  of  others;  and  to  forget  her  own. 

This  is  the  criterion  of  a  complete  ora- 
tor, to  seem  a  complete  orator  to  the 
people. —  Cicero. 

The  good,  by  affinity,  seek  the  good; 
the  vile,  by  affinity,  the  vile.  Thus  by 
their  own  volition  souls  proceed  to 
heaven,  to  hell. — Emerson. 
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Thou  glorious  visitant 
From  silent  untold  depths  of  wondrous  space, 
We  hail  thy  presence  now  within  the  reach 
Of  mortal  ken;  and  busy  fancy  touched 
With  airy  flight,  seeks  to  know  thy  purport, 
Now  thy  brilliant  streamer  spans  the  crowning 
Arch  of  ebon  night ! 

The  Book  of  Life  in  early  page  hath  writ, 
How  men  invoked  the  Gods  at  thy  approach, 
Or  such  as  thou!     How  'round  the  altar  fires 
Of  temples  sacrificial  rite  they  sought 
To  evade,  or  find  escape  from  presaged  doom! 
Did  they  not  madly  dream  that  in  your  train, 
Was  shadowed  all  calamity  and  death? 
And  was  not  this  by  priestly  artifice  sustained 
To  rivet  chains  by  superstition  forged? 

No  phantoms  such  as  these  our  couch  disturbs 
In  latter  time,  yet  feel  we  not  the  kindling 
Of  those  fires  lit  by  the  Highest  in  each 
Human  breast,  to  comprehend  the  sun; 
To  know  and  understand,  with  mental  grasp 
The  Universe  to  hold,  to  wrest  from  Truth's 
Great  storehouse,  treasure  gold  can  never  buy? 

It  may  be  that  thou  art  a  world 
On  which  the  foot  of  man  hath  trod,  with  hopes 
And  fears,  with  joy  and  grief  as  we  now  feel! 

It  may  be  that  the  smouldering  fires  within 
Thy  frame  have  burst  to  purge  from  sin,  or  sweep 
A  doomed  race  to  endless  night! 

It  may  be  that  the  framing  hand  of  dread 
Almighty  power  prepares  thy  face  and  sphere 
For  scenes  of  trial,  exaltation  too, 
To  run  for  immortality  thy  race! 

Or  yet  again,  thy  mission  may  now  be 


To  purify  the  universal  fields 

Of  space;  or  messenger  from  systems  wide 

Apart,  as  the  eternal  poles! 

No  more  we  question,  but  content  we  rest 
In  thy  majestic  sweep  to  see  the  finger 
Of  the  Architect  who  guides  not  only 
Suns,  and  systems  vast  as  ocean's  sands, 
But  sends  His  ministers  of  flame  who  may 
The  "Times  and  Seasons"  indicate,  and  point 
The  periods  of  celestial  reckoning 
To  best  intelligence  of  lower  orbs; 

Yet  this,  the  same  creative  hand  and  skill 
Which  stoops  to  paint  the  flowers  in  every 
Sunlit  vale  of  earth,  and  on  each  mountain's 
Crown  and  slope  doth  scatter  beauty  with  most 
Lavish  hand,  on  this  our  present  (and  may 
be)  our  grand  Eternal  Home. 

We  bow  the  knee  and  grateful  feel 
For  keys  conferred,  with  power  (in  season) 
To  unlock,  each  mystery  to  explore, 
The  tangled  skein  of  circumstance  to  scan, 
And  then  unravel  too,  with  every 
Problem  that  hath  stirred  the  depths  of  noble 
Minds  for  ages  in  the  dark  and  misty  past; 

The  Priesthood  we  sustain 
Here    is    light  and  truth,  here  hope  and  confi- 
dence 
Is  ours,  though  clogged  with  flesh  and  subject  to 
The  fall,  its  power  will  still  extend  by  Truth. 
Its  sceptre  yet  shall  be  o'er  earth  and  things, 
As  in  the  heavens,  dominion,  rule  and  sway, 
To  save,  to  bless,  and  man  by  man  exalt 
In  time,  and  through  the  ages,  as  the  Gods 
Now  stand,  for  evermore!  H.    W.  N. 
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OUR  POLITICAL  PLATFORM. 

The  interest  in  political  affairs,  ex- 
cited by  the  disfranchisement  of  our 
oldest  and  best  citizens  will  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  the  young  people  of  the 
Territory.  The  great  predominance 
in  numbers  of  the  People's  Party  over 
all  the  factions  and  cliques,  which  have 
at  times  presumed  to  raise  an  opposing 
voice  to  it,  had  produced  a  feeling  of 
confidence  and  security  that  has  lulled 
many  to  indifference  and  repose.  The 
late  onslaught  upon  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  however,  made  by  Congress 
and  not  less  rapaciously  by  the  Commis- 
sioners and  their  appointees,  has  in  a 
large  degree  removed  that  assurance. 
Every  man  and  woman  of  age  in  the 
community  feels  it  is  no  time  to  slumber, 
but  to  awake  and  see  that  their  political 
status  is  determined  and  that  the  way  is 
clear  for  the  exercise  of  their  political 
rights.  The  duties  of  citizenship  are 
being  studied  and  appreciated.  Young 
men  and  women  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
campaign.  The  meetings  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  are  everywhere  largely 
attended  by  them.  The  principles  of 
political  freedom,  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  purity  and  power  of  the 
People's  Party,  as  exhibited  by  the  elo- 
quent gentlemen  who  are  "stumping" 
the  Territory,  are  winning  the  hearts 
and  fealty  of  many  who  in  the  past 
have  been  indifferent. 

No  kind  of  opposition  could  have  pro- 
duced the  feeling  that  now  excites  the 
interest  and   warms    the   blood   of   the 


younger  element  of  the  People's  Party. 
The  outrageous  treatment  of  their  sen- 
iors and  the  miserable  hypocrisy  of  the 
enemies  of  popular  government,  who 
have  brought  it  about,  while  professing 
to  be  "Americans,"  is  what  has  stirred 
up  their  indignation.  The  assumption 
of  these  miserable  carpet-bag  hypo- 
crites, that  they  are  the  "Americans"  and 
the  people  here  are  something  else  is  a 
libel  and  a  fraud.  There  is  no  truer 
American  blood,  nor  worthier  descend- 
ants of  noble  patriots,  nor  more  faith- 
ful lovers  and  devoted  advocates  of 
American  government  and  American 
institutions  than  is  to  be  found  on  every 
hand  in  the  cities,  towns  and  villages 
of  Utah  Territory.  The  men  who  came 
here  and  raised  the  American  flag  on 
Mexican  soil,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
popular  government,  were  the  Wash- 
ington's, Adams'  and  Franklin's  over 
again. 

They  suffered  political  ostracism;  were 
driven  from  the  country  of  their  fathers 
by  mobs  and  libertines  who  prostituted  the 
name  "American"  by  commiting  acts  of 
most  fiendish  cruelty  upon  their  fellow 
citizens.  But  these  patriotic  lovers  of 
freedom  and  the  Constitution  established 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  west,  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  fathers  and  floated  above 
all  the  flag  they  loved.  They  have  done 
and  are  now  doing  more  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  American  blood,  the  preser- 
vation of  American  institutions  and  pop- 
ular rights,  political,  social  and  religious, 
than  any  other  class  of  people  living  in 
the  Republic. 

These  facts  are  being  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Utah.  They  take  pride  in  their  father's 
record  and  aim  to  emulate  their  ex- 
amples of  heroism,  fidelity  and  unwaver- 
ing attachment  to  Constitutional  rights 
#and  guarantees.  The  approaching  elec- 
tion for  Delegate  to  Congress  will  call 
out  the  voting  strength  of  the  People's 
Party,  now  so  largely  made  up  of  young 
citizens,  who  commence  their  active 
political  career  by  naming  a  gentleman 
known  for  his  virtue,  integrity  and  high 
principles  of  honor,  Hon.  John  T.  Caine, 
and  adopting  the  following  platform: 
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DECLARATION   OF   PRINCIPLES. 

The  People's  Party,  struggling  for  su- 
premacy of  constitutional  law  and  the 
sacred  privilege  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, submit  the  following  declaration 
of  principles: 

First.  We  believe  that  the  protection 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness is  the  object  of  free  government, 
and  that'the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  ordained  and  established  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  liberty  to 
man,  woman  and  child,  consistent  with 
the  public  welfare. 

Second.  We  believe  that  free  govern- 
ment can  only  exist  where  the  people 
governed  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion thereof. 

Third.  We  believe  that  any  party  or 
faction  of  a  political  community  that 
seeks  to  subvert  the  institutions  of  local 
self-government,  aims  a  deadly  thrust  at 
the  Constitution,  and  that  such  party  or 
faction  is  unworthy  the  suffrages  of  a 
free  people. 

Fourth.  We  believe  that  any  official 
who  attempts  to  stifle  the  popular  voice, 
as  expressed  at  the  ballot  box,  is  guilty 
of  treason  against  the  sovereign  people. 

Fifth.  We  believe  that  the  right  to 
frame  laws  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Territory  having  been  vested  by 
Congress  in  the  legislature  elected  by  its 
citizens,  to  deprive  them  of  that  right  by 
substituting  a  commission,  arbitrarily 
appointed,  and  thus  to  disfranchise  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  condition  of  serfdom, 
would  be  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  nation — an  act  that  could  not  be 
justified  by  any  actual  necessity,  and 
that  the  attempt  by  a  pretended  political 
party  to  create  such  a  revolution  in  the 
government  of  this  Territory  is  worthy 
only  of  conspirators  and  political  adven- 
turers. 

Sixth.  We  believe  in  the  right  of  the 
people  of  a  Territory,  as  well  as  of  a 
State,  to  test,  in  the  courts  established 
by  the  government,  the  constitutionality 
or  construction  of  any  enactment,  local 
or  congressional,  and  express  our  aston- 
ishment at  the  public  declaration  of  a 
high  federal  official  of  this  Territory  and 


the  enunciation  by  a  so-called  political 
party  that  the  people  have  no  rights  ex- 
cept such  as  Congress  may  grant  to 
them,  and  that  to  differ  with  the  Territo- 
rial executive  about  the  construction  of 
a  statute  is  nullification.  We  utterly  re- 
pudiate such  a  monstrous  doctrine  as 
worthy  alone  of  the  most  absolute  des- 
potism, and  claim  that  the  United  States 
Constitution,  in  its  benign  provisions, 
extends  alike  over  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  American  Union,  and  that 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Governor, 
as  much  as  the  humblest  citizen,  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  laws  as  they  are  con- 
strued by  the  courts.  We  utterly  repu- 
diate the  unconstitutional  attempt  by 
any  executive  to  usurp  judicial  or  legis- 
lative functions,  and  to  hold  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  bound  by  the  partial,  preju- 
diced, unfair  and  illegal  construction 
which  he  may  see  fit  to  place  upon  any 
statute. 

Seventh.  Citizenship  is  the  basis  of 
the  right  of  suffrage.  While  the  elective 
franchise  is  a  privilege  conferred  by  law, 
the  qualifications  for  its  exercise  grow 
out  of  the  condition  of  citizenship,  and 
as  citizenship  is  not  dependent  upon  sex 
or  regulated  thereby,  whatever  right  of 
voting  originates  in  the  citizenship  of 
men  inheres  also  in  the  citizenship  of 
women.  Female  citizens,  equally  with 
male  citizens,  are  amenable  to  the  law, 
therefore  they  are  entitled  to  an  equal 
voice  with  men  in  the  framing  of  the 
law.  As  all  just  powers  of  government 
are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  that  consent  is  expressed  by 
the  suffrage,  and  as  women  as  well  as 
men  are  made  subject  to  the  government 
of  this  country,  the  denial  of  the  suffrage 
to  women  is  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  our  national  insti- ' 
tutions.  The  moral  and  intellectual,  as 
well  as  physical  excellence  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  being  largely  dependent 
upon  the  mothers  who  bear  and  train 
them,  the  women  of  the  nation  should 
be  endowed  with  full  political  freedom, 
that,  being  made  familiar  with  political 
rights  and  principles,  they  may  be  able 
to  instill  into  the  hearts  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  love 
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of  liberty  and  a  reverence  for  republi- 
can institutions.  For  twelve  years  the 
women  citizens  of  Utah  have  enjoyed 
the  right  to  vote  at  all  elections  in  this 
Territory,  and  have  exercised  it  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  and  the  People's 
Party  hereby  denounces  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  deprive  women 
voters  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  as  illib- 
eral and  unmanly  assaults  upon  vested 
rights  and  upon  justice,  equality  and  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty. 

Eighth.  We  believe  in  an  honest  and 
economical  administration  of  govern- 
ment, and  point  with  pride  to  the  economy 
and  honesty  with  which  public  affairs 
have  been  administered  by  officers 
elected  from  the  ranks  of  the  People's 
Party,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  taxes 
in  Utah  are  lighter  than  any  other  Ter- 
ritory. The  Territory  is  out  of  debt;  the 
counties,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  in  the  same  satisfactory  condition. 
The  records  fail  to  furnish  any  instance 
of  embezzlement  or  misappropriation  of 
public  funds  by  any  official  of  that  party. 
On  the  other  hand,  when,  by  frauds  com- 
mitted at  the  polls,  Tooele  County  was 
wrested  from  the  popular  control,  the 
taxes  of  the  county  were  shamefully 
misappropriated  and  embezzled;  county 
scrip  depreciated  from  par  to  less  than 
fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  even  by 
the  economy  and  honesty  of  the  People's 
officials,  who  have  resumed  control  of 
its  affairs,  and  although  its  paper  is  now 
worth  ninety  per  cent.,  Tooele  County  is 
not  yet  quite  out  of  debt  and  has  not 
fully  recovered  from  the  evils  of  "Liberal" 
rule. 

Ninth.  We  repudiate  and  deny  the 
charges  of  lawlessness  which  have  been 
made  against  the  people  of  Utah,  and  as 
proof  that  those  slanders  are  without 
foundation,  we  point  to  the  records  of 
the  courts,  the  chief  of  which  are  not  in 
any  way  in  the  control  of  the  people, 
and  which  demonstrate  the  striking  fact 
that  the  so  called  '"Liberal"  class,  con- 
stituting less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  Territory,  furnishes 
over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  criminals. 
Tenth.    We  further  repudiate  and  deny 


the  charges  that  in  Utah  a  church  domi- 
nates the  state;  that  priestly  control  is 
exercised  in  any  manner  to  infringe  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  individual,  either  at 
the  polls,  in  convention  or  in  any  official 
capacity;  that  perjury  or  falsehood  of  any 
kind  is  justified,  whether  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  from  the  action  of  law 
or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever;  that 
intolerance  is  exhibited  either  for  the 
discouragement  of  emigration,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  public  domain  or  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  any  individual;  that  any 
unequal  taxation  is  either  encouraged  or 
permitted;  that  public  accounts  are  not 
given  of  the  expenditure  of  public  mon- 
eys; that  the  tenets  of  a  church  are 
taught  in  the  district  schools,  or  that  the 
people  are  influenced  to  disloyalty  or 
antagonism  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  its  representa- 
tives. 

Eleventh.  We  affirm  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  ren- 
der obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  every  law  enacted  in 
pursuance  thereof. 

Twelfth.  We  affirm  with  confidence 
that  the  Territory  of  Utah,  having  the 
requisite  population  and  exhibiting  all 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  self-gov- 
ernment, its  people  being  exceptionally 
honest,  thrifty,  sober,  frugal  and  peace- 
able, is  entitled  to  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  sovereign  State. 

Thirteenth.  We  pledge  ourselves  as 
a  party  to  the  maintenance  and  defence 
of  Constitutional  principles  and  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  mankind,  and  pro- 
claim ourselves  the  friends  of  true  liberty 
— civil,  political  and  religious,  to  all  peo- 
ple in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 


Short  is  the  life  which  has  been  allot- 
ted to  us  by  nature;  but  the  memory  of  a 
well  spent  life  is  eternal. 

There  is  nothing  so  much  the  work  of 
a  narrow  and  little  mind  as  the  love  of 
riches;  nothing  is  more  generous  and 
magnificent  than  to  despise  money,  if 
you  have  it  not;  and,  if  you  have  it,  to 
bestow  it  in  beneficence  and  liberality. — 
Cicero. 
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It  is  a  cool  afternoon  in  July,  and  the 
shadows  are  falling  eastward  on  fields  of 
waving  grain  and  lawns  of  emerald  vel- 
vet.     Overhead  a  few  light  clouds  are 
drifting,  and  the   green  boughs  of  the 
great  elms  are  gently  stirred  by  a  breeze 
from  the  west.     Across  one  of  the  more 
distant  fields   a   flock  of  sable   rooks- 
some  of  them  fluttering  and  cawing— 
wings    its  slow   and   melancholy  flight. 
There  is  the  sound  of  the  whetting  of  a 
scythe,   and  near   by    the   twittering   of 
many   birds   upon   a   cottage   roof.     On 
either  side  of  the  country  road,  which 
runs  like  a  white  rivulet  through  banks 
of  green,  the  hawthorn  hedges  are  shin- 
ing, and  the  bright  sod  is  spangled  with 
all  the  wild  flowers  of  an  English  sum- 
mer.    An  odor  of  lime-trees  and  of  new 
mown  hay  sweetens  the  air  for  miles  and 
miles  around.     Far  off,  on  the  horizon's 
verge,  just  glimmering  through  the  haze, 
rises  the  imperial   citadel  of   Windsor. 
And  close  at  hand  a  little  child  points  to 
a  gray  spire    peering  out   of  a  nest  of 
ivy,  and  tells  me  that  this  is  Stoke  Pogis 
Church. 

If  peace  dwells  anywhere  upon  this 
earth  its  dwelling  place  is  here.  You 
come  into  this  little  church-yard  by  a 
pathway  across  the  park,  and  through  a 
wooden  turnstile;  and  in  one  moment 
the  world  is  left  behind  and  forgotten. 
Here  are  the  nodding  elms;  here  is  the 
yew-tree's  shade;  here  "heaves  the  turf 
in  many  a  mouldering  heap."  All  these 
graves  seem  very  old.  The  long  grass 
waves  over  them,  and  some  of  the  low 
stones  that  mark  them  are  entirely 
shrouded  with  ivy.  Many  of  the  "frail 
memorials"  are  made  of  wood.  None 
of  them  is  neglected  or  forlorn,  but  all 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  scattered 
here  in  that  sweet  disorder  which  is  the 
perfection  of  rural  lovliness.  There 
never,  of  course,  could  have  been  any 
thought  of  creating  this  effect;  yet  here 
it  remains,  to  win  your  heart  forever. 
And  here,  amid  this  mournful  beauty, 
the  little  church  itself  nestles  close  to  the 
ground,  while  everv  tree  that  waves  its 


branches  around  it,  and  every  vine  that 
clambers  on  its  surface,  seems  to  clasp  it 
in  the  arms  of  love.  Nothing  breaks  the 
silence  but  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the 
great  yew-tree  at  the  church  door,  be- 
neath which  was  the  poet's  favorite  seat, 
and  where  the  brown  needles,  falling 
through  many  an  autumn,  have  made  a 
dense  carpet  on  the  turf.  Now  and  then 
there  is  a  faint  rustle  in  the  ivy;  a  fitful 
bird  note  serves  but  to  deepen  the  still- 
ness; and  from  a  rose  tree  near  at  hand 
a  few  leaves  flutter  down  in  soundless 
benediction  on  the  dust  beneath. 

Gray  was  laid  in  the  same  grave  with 
his  mother,  "the  careful,  tender  mother 
of  many  children,  one  alone  of  whom," 
as  he  wrote  upon  her  grave-stone,  "had 
the  misfortune  to  survive  her."  Their 
tomb — a  low,  oblong,  brick  structure, 
covered  with  a  large  slab — stands  a  few 
feet  away  from  the  church  wall,  upon 
which  is  a  small  tablet  to  denote  its 
place.  The  poet's  name  has  not  been 
inscribed  above  him.  There  was  no  need 
here  of  "storied  urn  or  animated  bust." 
The  whole  place  is  his  monument,  and 
the  majestic  Elegy — giving  to  the  soul  of 
the  place  a  form  of  seraphic  beauty  and 
a  voice  of  celestial  music — is  his  immor- 
tal epitaph. 
"Here  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 

By  hands  unseen  are  showers  of  yiolets  found; 
The  red-breast  loves  to  build  and  warble  here, 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground." 

There  is  a  monument  to  Gray  in  Stoke 
Park,  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  church;  but  it  seems  commemora- 
tive of  the  builder  rather  than  the  poet. 
They  intend  to  set  a  memorial  window 
in  the  church,  to  honor  him,  and  the 
visitor  finds  there  a  money-box  for  the 
reception  of  contributions  in  aid  of  this 
pious  design.  Nothing  will  be  done 
amiss  that  serves  to  direct  closer  and 
closer  attention  to  his  life.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  lives  ever  recorded  in  the 
history  of  literature.  It  was  a  life  singu- 
larly pure,  noble  and  beautiful.  In  two 
qualities — sincerity  and  reticence — it 
was  exemplary  almost  beyond  a  parallel, 
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and  those  are  qualities  which  literary 
character  in  the  present  day  has  great 
need  to  acquire.  Gray  was  averse  to 
publicity.  He  did  not  sway  by  the  cen- 
sure of  other  men;  neither  did  he  need 
their  admiration  as  his  breath  of  life. 
Poetry,  to  him,  was  a  great  art;  and  he 
added  nothing  to  literature  until  he  had 
first  made  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  could 
be  made  by  the  thoughtful,  laborious  ex- 
ertion of  his  best  powers,  superadded  to 
the  spontaneous  impulse  and  flow  of  his 
genius.  More  voluminous  writers — 
Charles  Dickens  among  the  rest — have 
sneered  at  him  because  he  wrote  so 
little.  The  most  colossal  form  of  human 
conceit,  probably,  is  that  of  the  individ- 
ual who  thinks  all  other  creatures  in- 
ferior who  happens  to  be  unlike  him- 
self. This  reticence  on  the  part  of  Gray 
was,  in  fact,  the  grand  emblem  of  his 
sincerity  and  the  corner  stone  of  his  im- 
perishable renown.  There  is  a  better 
thing  than  the  great  man  who  is  always 
speaking,  and  that  is  the  great  man  who 
only  speaks  when  he  has  a  great  word  to 
say.  Gray  has  left  only  a  few  poems; 
but,  of  his  principal  works,  each  is  per- 
fect in  its  kind,  supreme  and  unapproach- 
able. He  did  not  test 'merit  by  reference 
to  ill-informed  and  capricious  public 
opinion,  but  wrought  according  to  the 
highest  standards  of  art  that  learning 
and  taste  could  furnish.  His  letters  form 
an  English  classic.  There  is  no  better 
prose  in  existence;  there  is  very  little 
extant  that  is  so  good.  But  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  Gray's  nature,  the  element 
that  makes  it  so  impressive,  the  charm 
that  brings  the  pilgrim  to  Stoke  Pogis 
Church  to  muse  upon  it,  was  the  self- 
poised,  sincere,  and  lovely  exaltation  of 
its  contemplative  spirit.  He  was  a  man 
whose  conduct  of  life  would  first  of  all, 
purify,  extend,  and  adorn  the  temple  of 
his  own  soul,  out  of  which  should  after- 
ward flow,  in  their  own  free  way,  those 
choral  harmonies  that  soothe,  guide,  and 
exalt  the  human  race.  He  lived  before 
he  wrote.  The  soul  of  the  Elegy  is  the 
soul  of  the  man.  It  was  his  thought — 
which  he  has  somewhere  expressed  in 
better  words  than  these — that  human 
beings  are  only  worthy  while  those  feel- 


ings endure  which  are  engendered  when 
death  has  just  taken  from  us  the  objects 
of  our  love.  That  was  the  point  of  view 
from  which  he  habitually  looked  upon 
the  world;  and  no  man  who  has  learned 
the  lessons  of  experience  can  doubt  that 
he  was  right. 

Gray  was  twenty-six  years  old  when 
he  wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  Elegy.  He 
began  this  poem  in  1742,  at  Stoke  Pogis, 
and  he  finished  and  published  it  in  -1750. 
No  visitor  to  this  church-yard  can  miss 
either  its  inspiration  or  its  imagery.  The 
poet  has  been  dead  more  than  a  hundred 
years;  but  the  scene  of  his  rambles  and 
reveries  has  suffered  no  material  change. 
One  of  his  yew-trees,  indeed,  much 
weakened  with  age,  was  some  time  since 
blown  down  in  a  storm,  and  its  fragments 
have  been  carried  away.  A  picturesque 
house  contiguous  to  the  church-yard, 
which  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  a 
palace  and  was  visited  by  that  sovereign, 
and  which  Gray  knew  as  a  manor,  has 
now  become  a  dairy.  All  the  trees  of 
the  region  have,  of  course,  waxed  and 
expanded — not  forgetting  the  neighbor- 
ing beeches  of  Birnam,  among  which  he 
loved  to  wander,  and  where  he  might 
often  have  been  found  sitting  with  his 
book  at  some  gnarled  wreath  of  "old 
fantastic  roots."  But,  in  all  its  general 
characteristics,  its  rustic  homeliness  and 
peaceful  beauty,  this  "glimmering  land- 
scape," immortalized  in  his  verse,  is  the 
same  on  which  his  living  eyes  have 
looked.  There  was  no  need  to  seek  for 
him  in  any  special  spot.  The  cottage  in 
which  he  once  lived  might,  no  doubt,  be 
discovered;  but  every  nook  and  vista, 
every  green  lane  and  upland  lawn  and 
ivy-mantled  tower  of  this  delicious  soli- 
tude, is  haunted  with  his  presence. 

The  night  is  coming  on,  and  the  pic- 
ture will  soon  be  dark;  but  never,  while 
memory  lasts,  can  it  fade  out  of  the 
heart.  What  a  blessing  would  be  ours, 
if  only  we  could  hold  forever  that  exal- 
tation of  the  spirit,  that  sweet,  resigned 
serenity,  that  pure  freedom  from  all  the 
passions  of  nature  and  all  the  cares  of 
life,  which  comes  upon  us  in  such  a 
place  as  this!  Alas,  and  again  alas  ! 
Even  with  the  thought  this  golden  mood 
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begins  to  melt  away;  even  with  the 
thought  comes  our  dismissal  from  its  in- 
fluence. Nor  will  it  avail  us  anything 
now  to  linger  at  the  shrine.  Fortunate 
is  he,  though  in  bereavement  and  regret, 
who  parts  from  beauty  while  yet  her  kiss 
is  warm  upon  his  lips — waiting  not  for 
the  last  farewell  word,  hearing  not  the 
last  notes  of  the  music,  seeing  not  the 
last  gleams  of  sunset  as  the  light  dies 
from  the  sky.  It  was  a  sad  parting,  but 
the  memory  of  the  place  can  never  now 
be  despoiled  of  its  loveliness.  As  I 
write  these  words  I  stand  again  in  the 
cool  and  dusky  silence  of  the  poet's 
church,  with  its  air  of  stately  age  and  its 
fragrance  of  cleanliness,  while  the  light 


of  the  western  sun,  broken  into  rays  of 
gold  and  ruby,  streams  through  the  great 
painted  windows,  and  softly  falls  upon 
the  quaint  little  galleries  and  decorous 
pews;  and  looking  forth  through  the  low 
arched  door,  I  see  the  dark  and  melan- 
choly boughs  of  the  dreaming  yew-tree, 
and  nearer,  a  shadow  of  rippling  leaves 
in  the  clear  sunshine  of  the  churchway 
path.  And  all  the  time  a  quiet 
voice  is  whispering  in  the  chambers  of 
thought : 
•'No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God." 

William  Whiter. 
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NOTICE. 

Stake  superintendents  and  secretaries 
are  requested  to  forward  for  publication, 
brief  reports  of  their  quarterly  and  dis- 
trict conferences.  Presidents  of  Associ- 
ations will  confer  a  general  favor  by  sup- 
plying for  publication,  short  descriptions 
of  interesting  features  of  their  pro- 
grammes. We  particularly  desire  to 
make  this  department  of  the  Contribu- 
tor one  of  practical  interest  and  benefit 
to  all  of  the  Associations,  and  earnestly 
solicit  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  all 
Stake  and  local  officers.  Correspond- 
ence relating  to  the  conduct  of  meetings, 
etc.,  will  receive  attention,  and,  when  of 
sufficient  general  interest,  a  place  in  the 
columns  of  the  magazine. 


SEMI-ANNUAL   CONFERENCE. 

The  semi-annual  Conference  of  the 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  was  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  Sunday  evening,  October  8th,  com- 
mencing at  7  o'clock;  General  Superin- 
tendent Wilford  Woodruff  and  Counsel- 
ors Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Moses  Thatcher 
presiding. 

The  singing  exercises  were  provided 
by  the  Tabernacle  choir,  and  were  ren- 
dered very  beautifully.  The  opening 
prayer  was  offered  by  President  George 
Q.  Cannon. 


Seven  Stake  superintendents  respond- 
ed to  the  roll  call  and  came  to  the 
stand.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
conference  were  read  by  ex-Secretary 
H.  J.  Grant  and  approved;  also  the  re- 
port of  the  special  committee  appointed 
to  prepare  a  Roll  and  Record  Book, 
which  was  adopted. 

Brief  and  highly  instructive  addresses 
were  then  delivered  by  President  Joseph 
F.  Smith,  Apostles  Moses  Thatcher  and 
Wilford  Woodruff;  the  subjects  spoken 
upon  being  the  general  reformation  and 
improvement  of  the  young;  the  value 
and  necessity  of  protecting  chastity  and 
virtue  among  the  young  men  and  women 
of  Zion;  the  importance  of  getting  testi- 
monies of  the  Truth  and  qualifying  in 
youth  time  for  the  responsibilities  of 
bearing  off  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Remarks  were  then  made,  which  indi- 
cated that  the  spirit  of  the  work  of  mu- 
tual improvement  was  fully  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  speakers,  by  the  following 
officers:  Hyrum  S.  Woolley,  Bear  Lake; 
Milton  H.  Hardy,  Utah;  Rodney  C. 
Badger  and  Junius  F.  Wells,  Salt  Lake. 

President  George  Q.  Cannon  delivered 
a  very  interesting  brief  discourse,  show- 
ing the  superior  advantages  the  youth  of 
the  present  day  have  over  those  of  ear- 
lier periods  in  the  history  of  the  church, 


So 
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and  illustrated  in  a  graphic  manner  the 
attainments  that  might  be  reached  by 
proper  methods  of  reading  good  books 
and  occupying  what  are  usually  consid- 
ered spare  moments  in  study. 

Apostle  Moses  Thatcher  called  atten- 
tion to  the  Contributor,  saying  that  its 
enlargement  to  forty  pages  each  issue, 
with  expensive  engravings,  had  increased 
the  cost  of  publication  nearly  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  asked  the  officers  of 
the  Associations  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  magazine. 

General  Superintendent  Woodruff  then 
presented  the  names  of  the  officers,  as 
previously  sustained,  and  that  of  Elder 
Matthias  F.  Cowley  as  a  missionary  to 
travel  and  visit  the  Associations.  He 
regretted  that  we  had  so  little  time  for 
our  conference,  and  remarked  that  we 
should  properly  have  two  days  to  do 
the  business  and  impart  the  instruction 
which  should  characterize  a  gathering  of 
the  Young  Men's  Associations. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  great  interest 
to  all  present.  The  hall  was  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  many  desiring  ad- 
mittance being  obliged  to  turn  away 
from  the  doors. 

The  choir  sang  the  anthem,  "Daugh- 
ters of  Zion,"  and    the  conference  was 
dismissed  by  Apostle  Brigham  Young. 
Nephi  W.  Clayton, 

Secretary. 


MEETING    OF   OFFICERS. 

Persuant  to  a  call  by  the  Stake  Sup- 
erintendency,  the  officers  of  the  Y.  M. 
M.  I.  Associations  of  Utah  Stake,  met  at 
Provo,  Sept.  30,  1882,  and  received  in- 
structions relative  to  our  winter's  work. 
A  full  representation  was  present,  and 
various  subjects  pertaining  to  mutual 
improvement  were  dwelt  upon  by  Sup- 
erintendent M.  H.  Hardy.  A  permanent 
Treasurer,  James  F.  Dunn,  was  elected. 
A  Stake  fund  was  established  to  which 
the  various  Societies  will  contribute 
twenty-five  cents  per  quarter,  to  pur- 
chase tracts  for  the  use  of  members  now 
in  the  Southern  States  Mission,  thus,  aid- 
ing to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to 
those  who  are  still  in  darkness. 

The  Roll  and  Record  Books  prepared 


and  approved  by  the  General  Superin- 
tendency  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
will  be  found  in  every  Association;  they 
are  just  what  was  needed  and  will  fill  a 
vacancy  long  felt  by  the  Associations. 
Our  annual  elections  are  now  in  order 
and  are  being  acted  upon  by  us,  and  we 
are  making  earnest  preparations  for  a 
successful  winter's  work.  Judging  from 
present  indications  Utah  Stake  will  be 
able  to  make  a  good  report  to  the  Sup- 
erintendency  at  the  next  April  Confer- 
ence. 

M.  H.  Hardy, 
Geo.  M.  Brown,   ' 
A.  O.  Smoot,  Jr., 

Superintendence'. 
W.  C.  A.  Smoot,  Jr., 

Secretarv. 


QUESTIONS   TO   ANSWER. 

1.  Who  was  the  editor  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Millennial  Star  in  England  ? 
Did  he  preside  over  the  British  Mission 
at  the  time  of  its  publication  ?      J.  L.  R. 

2.  If  the  moon  revolves  around  the 
earth  once  in  27  d.  7  h.  43  min.,  why  is  it 
that  we  have  new  moon  but  once  in  29  d. 
12  h.  44  min.?  F.  M.  A. 

3.  What  is  the  "Symmes  Hole"  theory 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  earth  ? 

P.  A. 

4.  When  and  where  was  the  first 
number  of  the  Times  and  Seasons  pub- 
lished ?  R.  A. 


NOVEMBER— THE  RAINY  DAY. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 

But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 

And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

Longfellow. 


ft.   W.   Srj5JfCER, 


WtotJYS  <#>  S&MJfCMM* 


M.   K.  EVANS. 


1231   Walker  Opera   House,    SALT   LAKE  CITY.  P.  0.  Box  1019. 


DEALERS    IN 


CHICAGO  SHOT,  F15HM  TACKLE,  CUTLERY,  Canes.  Field  and  Optra  Classes,  Motions,  Etc, 

Aha  a  Fine  Stock  of  TOBACCO,  CIGARS,  CIGARETTES  AND  SMOKERS'  ARTICLES. 


$&*&3K$9C$x$3odg 
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To  Furchstrs  of  Homo-mads 
SOOTS  and  SHOES, 


The  just  renown  o!'  1  lie   Boots 
and  Shoes  made   by 

■Z,C,M.L  FACTORY' 

Has  caused  other  makers  to 
imitate  our  (roods. 

»B"  BEWAEE    OF    IMITATION.  -ff« 

Purchase    only  those    bear- 

I  >G   OUR  BRAND. 


I 


8 
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PURCHASE  YOUR 


AT  THE 


500  Pieces  Dress  Flannels. 
500  Pieces  Plain  Flannels. 

250  Pieces  Twilled  Flannels. 
1000  Pairs  of  Blankets. 
5000  Pounds  of  Worsted  Yarn. 
200  Pieces  Cassimere. 
100  Pieces  Jeans. 

200  Pieces  Linseys. 

ALL  GOODS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 
JOHN    C   CUTLER. 


A 
R 

N 


^WHOLESALE  AMD  RETAIL  DEALERS^ 

IN 

GENERAL"  MERCHANDISE. 


^SUCCESSORS    TO    TD^TZ~    Sz,     CO. 


THE      BEST     SOTTSE     POE 

GOOD  GOODS  s  LOW  PRICES. 

Agents  for  DEMOREST  PATTERNS. 
"  "      COLUMBIA  and  HARVARD    BYCYCLES. 


?&r 


I 

s 


cr 


^tSJSTf   I^ATIO^At 


m 


CAPITAL,  $200,000. 


SURPLUS,  1125,000. 


DIBECTOBS: 

WM.  H.  HOOPER,  Prest.,  WILLIAM  JENNINGS,  H.  S.  ELDREDGE,  Vice- l'i est. 

L.  S.  HILLS,  Cashier,      FERAMORZ  LITTLE,     JOHN  SHARP,      N.  GROESBECK, 


(DeaXeTs  in  HcutcL-ujoocL,  J^olts,  Iron,  Steel,  t 

CHAINS,  AND/LL  KI^DS  OF  FAIjM  FIXTURES.  I   0^ 

traoe 


We  kindly  invite  our  friends  to  call  and  examine         ^        T"  U*  jU^  t^  ^""    Agents  for  the  Oelebrated 
our  stock  before  purchasing  «%         OF"  STUDEBAKER  FARM  AND  SPRING  WAGONS, 

elsewhere.  a*k  fX  A  f\vJ  Buckeye  Mowers  and  Reapers, 

M  T7TT15.QT 


ZlON 


'  S      ■"  "       FURST  &  BRADLEY  SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS 

HARROWS,    STJJL.KY    FIL.OAVS    and    RAKES,    Ike. 

PBED.    'TTTJK.IfcTIEIR,,    S"ia.peri2a.-teem.ca.e:n.t. 


WM.  JENNINGS,     4      AARON  FARK, 

Superintendent,  ^  Manager. 


Jl^^fe^ 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

0FFEE3  A  FULL  LINE  OF 


General  (Qe^6Handise,|*-§- 

WHICH  FOR  VARIETY,  IS  EQUAL  TO  ANY  NORTH  Of  SALT  LAKE  CTTY. 


%l    4  t{,       .%.  anil!  If  fl  !'H  \^4  »m^'»tn:l«!Ss»?^'  ^sa^^ss1^ -iss ^ 

.V.ir      VJ»JLi.ViwK/fj      AND    BEST    IMPORTED    MAKK.F. 


PEN'?,  Y§afpg'  Tip  B8Y$'  CL0JFPIN6. 


"CHAMPION      MONITOR," 


'CHARTER     OAK. 


AND  OTHER   COOKING  AND   HEATING  STOVES. 


SCHOOL  &  BLANK  BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  INK,  ETC. 


H.   B.  CLAWSON, 

Dealer  In  Wool,  Hides,  Pelts,  Furs,  etc.,  Agri- 
cultural Implements  of  all  kinds,  Steel  Bot- 
tom s<rrnpeis,  Victor  Cane  Mills,  James  Lef- 
fel's  Turbine  Wheel*,  Kconorriy  Portable  Hay 
Press  Machine  Extras,  Spring  Wasions,  Farm 
Wagons,  Hazard  Powder,  Glidden's  Steel 
Kuril  Fence  Wir^,  Farm  and  Church  Bells, 
Kennedy's  celebrated  Sheep  Dip.  Goods  not 
in  Stock  or<li-red  on  Commission  when  de» 
sired.  |  1212  and   1216  South  Temple  Street. 


ELIAS  MORRIS, 

GRAVE  AND  1HEM  MASONS, 

FLASTEE\  OF  PARIS   MANUFACTURER, 

BUILDER'  &   CONTRACTOR; 


P.  0.  Boz,  1065, 


SALT  LAES  CITY. 


DAVID    JAMES, 

PLUMBER,   nySKR,    GAS  AXD   STEAM 

FITTER.      WATER  PIPES' 

LAID  TO  ORDER. 

DEALER  IN  PUMPS,  HOSE  AND  IRON  PIPES, 
AND   SHEET   LEAD. 
Office  and  Work  Shop,  67  and  60  Main  Street. 


Pfflrib:  aid  Western  Markets. 


No.  12T7 

1st  South  St. 


No.     62 
2nd  South  St, 


WHITE  &  SMS, 


ZProprietcrs. 


Have  always  on  hand  the 

ICEST    OF   MEATS 


i:n"  skaso]^. 


PORK    AND    BEEF    SAUSAGES, 

DOLOO-lTiL, 


And  all  kinds  of 


DEIED      MEATS. 


All  orders  entrusted  to  our  care 
promptly  delivered. 


W.  H.  PUIS, 


sSai  >/*^n^w 


°9> 


W.  H.  SHEARMAti 

€€ 

ms.SI'     IDiFLTTGr-     HOUSE     IIsT     TJTJ^ILX. 
Keep  a  Full  Line  of 

DRUGS,  PATENT  MEDICINES,  TAINTS,  OILS,  BRUSHES.  VARNISHES,  PERFUM- 
ERIES, TOILET  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY, 

MILLING    AND     ASSAYING    GOODS,     CHEMICALS.    ETC 

Stock  almost  daily  replenished  so  that  friends  may  rely  o.i 

PURE    AND    FRESH     GOODS! 

Very  Important  Considerations  to  Consumers  of  Drugs. 

Special  Attention  is  Invited  to  the  Large  and  Personally  Selected  Stock  of 
Fancy  and  Useful  Holiday  Goods  now  arriving. 


Prescriptions  accurately  and  promptly  prepared,  DA  Y  t 
Ji.% pet  ieticed  Pharmacists. 


X/GHT,  ln<  able 


illemanly  and 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  UTAH 


Have     proved    themselves    our    fiiends,    and, 
while    we    desire     to     thank     them    for    past 
patronage,    we    beg    to    assure    them   of    the 
most    Courteous    Welcome    and   attention    whenever    they    favor    us    with     i   call. 


,f-S~      We   shall  esteem    it   a    special  favor    if  pain 
'Cause    of   dissatisfaction. 


.'ill  promptly    report    to 


PRICES    ALWAYS    AS    LOW    AS    ANY    HOUSE    IN     UTAH. 

Br.  Benedict's  Office  over  our  Store.  QODBE,     PITIS     <Sc     CO. 


sen    cfe    Oo. 


5 


cr. 


Full  Stock  of  Heaters,  Ranges,  Tin  and  Granite   Ware.     Extras  for 
Everlasting  and  Target  Stoves. 


50  MAIN  STREET,  OPPOSITE  ilOOPER  AND  ELDREDGE  BLOCK. 
All  kinds  of  Furniture  and  Upholstered  Goods.     P.  W.  Madsen,  40  Main  Street 


|J    i 


inn 


mw> 


m 


124  &  126  EAST  TEMPLE  STREET, 


Are  Receiving  their 
Large  and 

i  WELL  SELECTED  Ml 

!  Fall  &  Winter  Goafls. 


CONSISTING  OF 

Fancy  &  Staple  Dry  Goods, 

Brocaded  Velvets,  Silks.  Satins 
and  Cassimerea. 

Mostly  our  own  Im- 
portations. 


HOSIERY, 
CORSETS, 
LACES, 
NECKWEAR, 

—  AND     AT— 

Seasonable  MriceA. 


ladies',    Mw$   and  ^ttildmvji  Shoes  and  Slippers, 

GENT'S    AND    BOYS'    CLOTHING-,    FURNISHING    GOODS. 
HATS,  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  dolmans,  cloaks  &  ulster?, 

'  OIF1     LATEST     STYLES  . 


OE  CARPET  DEPARTMENT 

Is  Comfileie  in  Every  Line. 


MILLINERY  ill  all  Its  Brandies. 

Newest  Designs  and  Sfyies, 


HOWARD    SEBREE, 


S-A-X-T      Xj-A-I^E       ^.2£TJD       OO-X^EOSr,        TJT-A.H, 


SELLS     THE 


TIGER  AND  SELF-DUMPING  DAY  RAKE 

The      Best     in.     the      Market. 

.Also  the    Champion    Reapers   and    Mowers-     A    full   stock  of    ih<, 

celebrated    Bain    Wagons'.      Racine   Spring    Wagons  can't 

be  excelled'      Oliver    Chilled,   and,    Moline    Flows- 


«S-     ALL      <;OOIM      WAKRANTER. 


*KN1»     FOK      PRICK      LISTS.     =&-" 


S.P.TEASDEL. 


SALT    LAKE    CITY, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 


Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Boots,  Shoes,  Hardware,  Notions,  ££  *  General  Merchank 

BEST     HOUSE     FOR     FAMILY    SUPPLIES. 


P.  0.  BOX.  352. 


S.    F.    TEASDEL, 

East   Temple   Streets 


>s-* 


WALL  PAPER,  FEATHERS,  BABY   CARRIAGES, 


tWOLSTERY.  HBINWOODBY'S.} 

Linoleums,    Oil   Cloth,   Mats,    Window   Cornices,     Qm 
Window  Shades,  Lace  Curtains,  Lambrequins,      .'ii?~~- 


tawci®€l©F%« 


FIRST    SOUTH    STREET,    SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


Book  of  Mormon: 

Gilt,           .            .  $2.75 

Full  Bock       .  .         2.00 

Full  Roan,           .  .1.75 

Doctrine  and  Covenants: 
Gilt,        .        .         .         $2.75 
Full  Bock,  .  2  25 

Full  Roan,      .         .         .  2.00 


Mutual  Improvement  Associations: 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Publi- 
cations of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  to 


DESERET    NEWS    COMPANY, 


SALT    LAKE    CITY,   UTAH, 


President: 
W.    H.    HOOPER. 
Vice-Prest.  and  Superintendent: 
WM.  JENNINGS. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer: 
T.   G.  WEBBER. 


L 


l  Branch  Houses  at 

/OGDEN,    WEBER  CO.,  UTAH. 

LOGAN,      CACHE  CO.,  UTAH. 

GCDA  3PKI1TGS,  IDAHO. 


3™ 

a         Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

3©o 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


fifaple  and  FaqciJ  Ejwicerieg 


V 


% 


§ 


DUCK  6UITS, 


V 


OVERCOATS  AND  OVERALLS,     X    <> 

Leather  and  Findings, 

Tinware  and  Stamped  Ware, 
CROCKERY  and  GLASSWARE, 
HEAVY    AND    SHELF    HARDWARE. 


PROVISIONS  AND  PRODUCE, 

Pure  Drugs    and   Medicines, 

TOOLS    AND    IMPLEMENTS, 

Paper  Hangings,  Newest  Designs 
STATIONERY  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

Rubber  Goods, 


Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc, 


H  ISA  VI     AND    SHELF    HARDWARE.      \^         <0W  /  \X^ 
Stoves,  Grates  and  (Ranges,  %^  *^uf/i 
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AND   HOUSE   FURNISHINGS 
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In  all  Qualities  and  of  Latest  Styles. 


Co-ope?  alive  Stores  and  the  General  Public  are  invited  to  select  their  purchases  from  our 

choice  and  carefully  selected  stock. 


